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Established—2780. -- 
‘PRIZE MEDAL, EDINBURGH, 1886 Sy 


A’'00 TWEEDS 


CHEVIOT AND SAXONY. 
Choice Designs. Cheap and Durable. 
Carriage Paid. 

WRITE FOR PATTERNS. ANY LENGTH CUT. 
When writing, please name this Magazine. 
ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, Manufacturers, 
GRE ENOCK. 
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Patent Corsets} 


ui £5, Ks re ea eee 
; SS ee eg 
=“{ZOD S Peleat Corse 


PREPARED BY A NEW AND SPACIAL SCIENTIFIC PROUKSE, : 


1ZODS cSkitrs, Medic»! opinion recommends them for the 
Health. Public opinion all over the w 
unanimous that they are unsurpassed 
Comfort, Style, and Durabilien: 
Soild all over Europe, and everywhere ix 
India and Colonies, Name apd Trade Mark 
Anchor on every pair and box. Ask your 
Draper or Outfitter for IZOD’S make: 
tuke no other, and see you get them, as 
makes are often sold for sake of extra profit, 
‘ E. for our sheet of drawings. 


IZOD & SON, 
* Milk Street, London. 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 


























DEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


WHITE, SOUND TEETH, 
Healthy Gums 
and Pleasant Breath 
to Old Age. 


= Tooth 
Paste. 


-CAUTION. 
The only Genuine is 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S, 
Pots, 18! 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


ALL CHEMISTS, 
60 Years in Use. 





EOD LIVER, & 
CARTERS) «222 


tle Pills. 
ITTLE “ 





Ph rersfbarsaxertrty: <i? 
Kites mg Indigestion, and Too 
earty Eating. A perfect re 
for Dizziness, Nausea, Drow 
nes *T 


ongue. 
and HEADACHE. T 
the Bowels and prevent Cons 
tion and Piles. ‘Thesmallest and 


ari 

action please ail who use them, 
Es hed 1856. Standard Piil of 
the United hn pe In phiais at is. thas Sold by all Chemists, 


or sent by 
SMALL. PILL, SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE, 
Tilustrated pauaphiet free. British Depot, #4, Holborn 


faduct, London, E. 





. t 
pe or yarn, Sat by their gentile 
ae ple 
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OAKEY’S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH, | 


The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Sold 
Everywhere in Canisters, at, 1d., 24., 3d., 6d., 1s., 28. 6d. and 4s, each. 


JOHN. OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
; Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E 





S. & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


«POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all and Glass of all Descriptions, 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injtre the Silver. 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


STEEL POWDER, 

For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 

FURNITURE POLISH; 
NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM. 


-‘SOLD . EVERYWHE 
shieneonmaes 57, MANSELL a @. 





LARGE BONUSES. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT } 
roomed INSTITUTION, 1. 


Funds exceed- - - £4,300,000 
Claims Paid exceed - - £7,000,000 
Bonuses Declared exceed - £4,000,000 


wz Division of Profits, £612,900, is the amount of 
Cash Profit which has just been apportioned amongst 
Ss Members, showing an average return of MORE 
38 PER CENT. on the amount paid in pre- 

miums during the past five years. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S _ 
-MACASSAR| 
OIL 


Produces Luxuriant | 
Glossy Hair. 















SOLD IN A 


Bx GOLDEN COLOUR} 





For Fair-haired Children. 






SOLD BY tHBUISTS, 
Bottles, 38. 6d., Tas, and 10s. hf” 
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- QUIRE 
~ last 13 years have been the autho- 
in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. each of Chemists, 


| * 413, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


Guisav Miasaen: while desply grateful forthe bina tone that 


the mumierlss lors eddresaed 40 Aimy Dag =F 


or of THe characterises 
(tty a vpeapenrne y reenteny “edges be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 





NDIAN MUSLIN. 


i rare Cream-coloured Muslin (25 inches wide), washes well, 
USEFUL FOR 
90 Yds. for 12s. 64., 


\ DRESSES, free per Post on 
4\ CURTAINS, rcngt ol 
iis. BLINDS, 
pe Post on \ DRAPERIES, 

SHADING, é&. 


peceipt of Postal 

Order. 

in Colours much used for Decoration, Balls, Bazaars, Enter- 
a ats, &c. Beautiful effects at a small cost. Novelties also 
; in Useful and Fancy Fabrics for Dresses and Draperies. 
a PATTERNS AND PRICES POST FREE. 
ay BURNLEY WooD 
JOHN KAY & SONS, snis“scenzzy. 





aoe Greatest 
ae) Invention Novelty. 


The eN Patent 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Conti- 
nent. Will not split in the seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. 


Newest 


arranged d na. 
rain. They are 

quisitely neat and stro and the 
be desi: 


+ 
y ship all tha could 
a: al Every 
. Y & N Corset is stam “Y & N Patent 
Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. Gold Medal, New 
Zealand Exhibition, 1882. Gold Medal, Highest Award for Corsets, 
London International Exhibition, 1884, Sold by all Drapers & Ladies’ 
Outfitters in England and the C: slonies. 


uine 





Sold by all Grocers and Soap Dealers. 


‘SSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSOOOOS 


PATENT BORAX CO., SOLE MAKERS. WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


BORAX EXTRACT 7 
OF SOAP. 


| QUEEN’S PATENT FOR UTILITY. 
"The Great Dirt Extracter—Perfection.” 
PACKETS ld. AND UPWARDS. 





Registered. 





4 A PHOSPHATIC FOOD FOR DELICATE CHILDREN. 


is QUIRE’S 
Pee CHEMICAL 
FOOD. 


f & SONS were for 20 
= the sole agents, and for the 


OB BY PARCELS POST FREE DIRECT FROM 


-__ SQUIRE & SONS, 
Her Majesty’s Chemists, 


PRICE'S 
NEW TOILET SOAPS. 


————— 


“Regina,” “Princess,” and 
“English Rose” 


——— 





KEATINGS 
POWDER) 


Absolutely Pure and of the Finest Quality. 
Desiccated, 
Milled, 
Delicately Perfumed. 


May be had ‘through all CHEMISTS and 
GROCERS. 





Price’s Patent Candle Company, = | 





LONDON and LIVERPOOL, ; pie 








WRITING. 


Na i ared by the | Isbisters’ New C Books, Adapted to the Standards, 
EG ee AL eke: of PHlamcs Eihout Heads.” | and giving altemate books in Large Tax? and Medium Text in 
&e. utifully Illustrated and strongly Bound. the early numbers, and with Grammatical or Geographical 
Headlines in the later numbers. In Eighteen Numbers, price 
Fourth Reader, 1s. 6d. 2d. each. 
Fifth pes 1s. 6d. 
Age Sixth o 1s. 6d. London Copy Books. Adopted by all the large School 
Ne AN Boards throughout the United Kingdom. In Thirteen Numbers, 
- Hew London Readers. New Lessons. New Type. New| price 2d. each. 


Illustrations. Bindings. 
ee. new Bindings Public School Copy Books. Are largely used in the 


First Reader, 6d. Third Reader, 1s. Colonies, Middle Class Schools, &c. In Fifteen Numbers, price 
Second od. | F S- ad. each. : . 


Fifth Redder, coftaining selections from Standard < ? 
Authors, Biographical Notes, Vocabulary, &c. 1s. 6d. aetrtes Se Books. Specially adapted to suit the 


Sixth Reader, containing selections from Standard 
Authors, Explanatory Notes; &c. 18. 6d. 


Zondon Readers, © Fully Illustrated and strongly Bound. ARITHMETIC, 
Primer Thi 


” fourth ,, 1 


In Twelve Numbers, price 2d. each. 


; > + + 3d. rd Reader 1s. od. A Text Book of Arithmetic, for usein High Class Schools, 
a Reader 4d. Fomth. e oe By Tuos. Muir, LL.D., Mathematical Master, High School, 
Senna eR 2 a 3 Glasgow. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
” ” > 2 
Blementary Arithmetic and How to Teach it. By 
Blementary School Readers. Fully Illustrated and|" Gzorce pps B.Sc., Inspector to the School Board for 

‘strongly Bound. New and Revised Editions. London. Seventh Thousand, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ect mal grades I. vec 5 peed comes 7 Arithmetic _. il ‘Teacher *.. By Guor ae Ric 
“dor oranda HIT off : PORE Sore? ‘ .Sc., Inspector to the School Board for London. 
oe sen eg - F oe ja - 18. od. jousand, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
First » part I. .4d. | Fifth ” . - 9d. | avithmetic Examples, for Home and School Use. Stan- 

” »  partIl. .4d. | Sixth ” ° > dards 1 to 4, paper, 2d.; linen, 3d. Standard 5, paper, 3d.; 
®,* The original Editions can still be had of Second Reader, 6d.;| linen, 4d. Standards 6 and 7, paper, sd.; linen, 6d. Keys, 

Third Reader, 10d. ; Fourth Reader, 1s. 4d. Standards 1 to 3, 4d.; 4 to 7, 6d. 
ly Illustrat d strongly | Arithmetic Test Cards, Standards 3 to 6. Thirty-six 
Soe Senet eal -einagy Cards and two Sets of Answers in each Standard. In cloth 
Primer, Part . 23d. Third Reader . . od. case, 28.:0nch. 
2 


+! Fourth ,, » 1s. 4d. Arithmetic for Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. 
J» Bartzer, Plymouth. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





” bg 

2 Cc lete 4d. ~ 
First Reader : bs Fifth ” « Is. od. 
Second ,, . 6d. | Sixth ” » 2s. 6d. 


Reading Sheets. The Combined Method Reading Sheets GEOGRAPHY. 

s unite the best points of the “ phonzc”’ with those of the “ s i 
out say”? pone bay The Sheets measure 30 by 20 inches, and | @eOgraphical Readers, With numerous Maps and Illus 7 
are supplied in two sections at 4s. each; or mounted on strong| trations. Revised to suit the latest requirements of the Code. § 

: , or on rollers, 15s. eachs The Primer for use with these Standard I. 7d. Standard IV. 1s. 4d. 
Sheets is supplied separately, strongly bound in linen, 4d. eS: Sar at V. 1s. od. 


Pre? | ae ca: VI. as. 6d. 
GRAMMAR. 


Public School Geographies, With numerous Maps, Illus 
Bnglish Grammar for Elementary Schools. By T. Mar-| trations, and Diagrams. 
cHant Wittiams, B.A. Eighth Thousand, sewed 6d,, cloth, 9d. | Standard IT. Introductory. 2d. 
First Lessons in Grammar, Part 1, for Standards IT. and » Ill, Englandand Wales. 4d. 
., sewed, 2d.; Part 2, for Standards IV., V., and VI. IV. Scotland, Ireland, and Colonies. 5d. 

; sewed, — « a cay: . » __V.. Europe, 5d. 

» VI. Asia, Africa, and America. 6d. 
A Natural Introduction 


Grammar Through Anal 
, to the Laws of Grammar. By G. F.H. Sykes, B.A. New| First S in Geography. A Manual of Oral Lessons on 
\ Edition. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. a New Plan. By J. ALLANson Picron, M.P. With Maps,” 


Plans, &c. Small 8vo, 2s. 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


Matural History Object Lessons. By Gzorce Ricks, HISTORY. 


ctor to the School Board for London. With | sristorical Readers, Specially prepared by the Rev. D. 
Numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. Morais, B.A.,‘Author of “Class-Beok History. of England,” 


Object L 1 to Give Th By Gronce &c. With numerous Maps, Illustrations, Tables, &c. 
, Kicks, B.Sc., Inspector to the School Board for London. In I. Storiesfrom English History. AdaptedtoStandard III. 9d. 
Two Parts, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. II. England to Queen Elizabeth. _,, * IV. 1s. 6d. 


‘ III. Elizabeth to George III. o a. V. 1s. od. 

The pepeergarten Principle. Its Chief Appliances and| IV. George III. to Present Time. ,, » VI.& VII. 1s. od. 

ene | —. wm Pron: pal £ Lacuarens, Superintendent 

under ool Board for London. Wi umerous Explana- | gfisto of England for Schools. By Epitu N. Jouns. 
tory Diagrams. Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, 4s. 6d. With Maps ind’ Numerous Genatlegien) ‘Tables, &c. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. ; in tw » 18, 6d. > 
Practical Chem with Notes ae Questions pe 10, 23. or in two parts, 1s. eac 

‘ emistry and Numerous Diagrams and Illustra- | Etigtory of Scotland for Schools, By W. F. Cottier, 

ions. By Wituiam Ripper, Firth College, Sheffield. Third |“ Author of “ History of the British Empire,” &c. With Ilustra- 

Thousand, Revised, crown 8vo, 2s. tions, crown 8vo, 1s. od. 








*,” Complete Catalogue post free on application, 





Wm. ISBISTER, Limirep, 56, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 
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SLARKE 


AIRY- PYRA 





mds the “ FAIRY-P ID,” LAMPS, which, for low 





‘by anything in the market. 
_ These are designed for burning the Improved Patent 
ah 


ee 


“NEW 





MID” LAMPS” 


IN FLINT OR COLOURED GLASS, Registered Trade Mark, ‘‘FAIRY-PYRAMID.” 
DESIGNED for BURNING CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” LIGHTS. 


To meet the demand for a cheaper Lamp than “Fairy” Lamps for Decorative purposes, the Petentee recom- 


ness of price and beauty of design, are unapproachable 


“Pyramid” Lights, which, next to “Fairy” Lights, are 


best suited for decorative lighting, and only half the price of “Fairy” Lights. 


SEE THAT THE TRADE MARK IS ON THE LAMPS AND LIGHTS. 


ag N.B.—ASK FOR CLARKE’S PATENT PYRAMID LIGHTS, to burn 9 HOURS. 
e SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE ONLY at the 
RAMID AND FAIRY LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 
London Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS. 





In Preparation. 


The Life and Letters of Thomas Ken, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Author of the ‘‘ Morning 

_ and Evening H .”” Based Largely on Unpub- 

. lished or » i tae Materials, By E. H. 
Piuuprnre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s New Book. 


vyeryday Christian Life ; 
or, Sermons on the Way. By F. Ww. Farrar, D.D., 
_ Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, Author of 
“* The Life of Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“It is a handbook of how to make firesides heavenly . 
together a kindly, manly book, meeting a real need of a practical 
mest age, in an able, refreshing, and understandable way.” 
‘" Pali Mali Gazette. 
oes and powerful.” — Scotsman 
series of beautiful and helpful sermons of a high order,” 
Leeds Mercury. 























New and Cheap Edition. 
ohn Bunyan : 
' His Life, Times, and Work. By Joun Brown, 


: D.D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, "Bedford. With 
: Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

$ . Brown is the first who has produced a biography of the 
mmo dreamer which is at the same time full, accurate, an 
tadable.”— Atheneum. 


Volume II. Just Published, completing the Work. 


the Commedia and Canzoniere of 
_ Dante Alighieri. A New. Translation. With 
Biographical Introduction, Notes, &c, By E. H. 
Puivumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 

Vol. I. Life. Hell, Purgatory. 

Vol. II. Paradise, Minor Poems. Studies. 


“It is conceived in the lofty and ser ony spirit of a true 
. Nowhere will the cultivated English Christian find so 
much help as this work will give him in understanding and 
ying the message of Dante to men.”—Record. | 








Eighth Thousand, 


The Yoke of Christ. 
By A. W. Txorotp, D.D., Lord Bishop of Roches- 
ter. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Cox me —Illness —Letter- W: Friends— 
mene ae cleo 


“A charming and delightful book, full of interest, grave and 
gay by turns.”—Record. 


Prebendary Row on Eternal Punishment, 


Future Retribution, 
Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. 
By the Rev. O. A. Row, M.A., Author of “The 
Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“A very valuable book, ... We feel very Genie to Mr. 
Row for stating the question. plainly, and making its direct bear- 
ing on our eae of God as clear as he som: ”— Spectator. 

8 is certainly one of the most important contributions ever 
made to the study of Christian Eschatology.”—Ohurch Bells. 


The Problem of the Unemployed. 


Social Wreckage. 
A Review of the Laws of England as they affect 
the Poor. By Francts Pseex, Chairman of the 
Howard Association. Third and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘* Of those who have of late years laboured to ane’ public 
opinion and stimulate public sentiment with regard to the condi- 
tion of the poor, few have done better service than Mr, Peek. No 
one can read this book without benefit.” —Scotsman. 


By the same Author. 


The Workless, the Thriftless, 
and the Worthless, 
By Francis Peex, Chairman of the Howard Asso- 
ciation. Reprinted from The Contemporary Review, 
with additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 











Wma. ISBISTER, Liurrsp, 56, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 









Sunday Evenings 
| with My Children. 


By toe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
With 100 Illustrations. 11th Thousand. 

x Square 8vo, 68. 6d. 

“Mr, hey h = — a indent, for which we are 

: t t supplies, in av ressin 

rant that has been felt. by all companions pA armen 

ors of children, and will become a household treasure 

if great. value.’ ce sey 

hg a Sa aoe pcg ohn: ate ht, and Sunday lessons an 








RY THE EDITOR OF “THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 


The Children’s 
Sunday Hour. 


By tae Rey. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
New and Cheap Edition. Square 8vo, 5s. 

‘‘A beautiful and delightful volume. A few years 
ago educated Christian parents were at their wits’ ends 
for suitable Sunday literature for their children. Mr. 
Waugh has completely solved the difficult problem.”— 

Methodist Times. 

‘¢ Of much external beauty. Its illustrations are pro- 






‘ 


duced with as much. care as if they were etchings or . 





Crea we do not remember any 
mp to i. oo 
pe with i it.” —The British Quarterly Review, 


printed from steel.””—Zhe Scotsman. 





rovide a instruction for children to 
: Wx. ISBISTER, Luarsp, 56, 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


























































































every State, and will Lat it with 
e 1 of peace; I 
hill answer the chime on another 







“9 World! 
© men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 
And slay, as if death had but this one sae 
Brnow. 


or ie eae _ oo me the money that has been spent in war, and I will purchase eg foot of land upon the 
man, woman, and child in an attire of which kings and queens would be 

hg Rg and in ith abie prot over the whole earth; I will build an academy in every town, and endow it; a 
professors; I will crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the promul- 


proud; 1 will build a 


will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the 
round the earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of 


on one 
should ascend, like a universal holocaust, to heaven.””—Ricuagp. 


“WHAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WARP 


Outraged Nature. ay _ never tired of killing, till she has ta’ 
eet? Hering . - « Nature is flerce when she is 
to tet domme rand, eaci the ictorial e 


in land after year.”—Kinestzy. How mi 
a 


ht man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn—that nature is on] 

fended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. Ah, woul 

uence pode before the mothers of England the mass of preventable suffering which exists 
longer must the causes of this startling array of preventable deaths continue 


Read Pamphlet entitled “ DUTY” (on Prevention of Disease by Natural Means), given with 
each Bottle of Eno’s “ Vegetable Moto.” 





AT HOME—My Household God. 
ABROAD-—My Vade Mecum. 


GENERAL OFFICBR, writin from Ascot, on Jan. 2, 
1886, says :—“ Blessings on your‘ FRUIT SALT!’ I trust 
it is not profane to say so, but in common panne I swear he 
Here stands the cherished bottle on the chi 
sanctum, my little idol, at home my feusshell 
vade mecum. Think not this the ere wpe ofa hypechondrine na on 
it is only the ou of a gra’ he fact is I am, in 
»lad old fellows of my age (67), 
nowand’ then troubled with a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, 





THE RULING TASTE. 


66 Bg mms og DOCET! When I feels 
tops my beer, and takes ENO’S 
MOTO.’”—Fun. 


NO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO.” (A Stomach or Liver 
Pill.) —This is as simple and natural in its action as tomato, 

yet as superior to mineral or vegetable mercury (Podophyllin), as 
vaseline and glycerine are to the ordinary greasy compounds. It 
is a pure vegetable extract, simple, natural, and certain hepatic 
(liver) stimulant, or as a laxative, stomachic, blood, brain, nerve, 


ueer, I 
*VEGETABLE 


do I I use remedy, than exit Pain—‘ Richard is himeelf | bile, or liver tonic. It will be found everything you could wish 
> Bo highty& little sediment the I that, when taking | for creating and sustaining a natural action of the stomach, 

I . — tg Pama on bate meee eotne at _ bowels, and biliary secretions, etc. 
— gia, I ge, : advice to | VILIOUS ATTACKS.—A Gentleman writes :— December 


those Wise persons who have learnt to appreciate its 
benefi 


* When ENO’S ance betimes you take, 
No waste of this elixir make, 
But drain the dregs and lick the cup 
Of this the perfect pick-me-up.’” 

EVERS, BLOOD "eee ONS, &c.—“ Ecypr.—Camo.— 
F Since my arrival in Egypt in August last, I have on three 
separa by ie from which on the first 
Seem, however, completely repulsed in a remarkably’ short epace 

ver, com! rep in a remar! ly 8 

Bl time by the use of your valuable ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I 
te peer health, at the sams not my life itself. 
Henrie! gratitude for for me ——— 

my to i ohate ¢ overwhe! 
‘ake the same, and 1 in so coo I feel that I am but Devine the dic- 
ey ee me to be, Sir, gratefully yours, 
J.C. Exo.” “A Consors, 19th Hussars.—May 26, 1883,” 


| cheng Ezamine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is 
marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you h have been 
imposed on by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chem 





27th, 1887.—After twelve months’ experience of the value of 
the ‘VEGETABLE MOTO,’ I unhesitatingly recommend their 
use in preference to any other medicine, more particularly in 
bilious attacks; their action is so gentle and yet so effective, that 
nothing equals them in my opinion. 

THEY HAVE NEVER FAILED.TO GIVE THE 
WISHED-FOR RELIEF. 
I take them at any hour, and frequently i in conjunction with a 
small glass of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ 
“ Yours gratefully,—Onxz wao Ksows.” 


SST INDIES.—‘To Mr. J.C. Exo.—Please send further 
supply of your ‘Vegetable Moto’ to the value of P. 0. 
enclosed faght shillings); the first small parcel came fully up to 
what is written of them. 
“St. Kitts, West Indies, 11th October, 1887.” 


ENO’S “VEGETABLE MOTO,” 


Of all Chemists, price 1s. 14d.; post free, 1s. 3d. 





IMPORTANT TO ALL.—They ought to be kept in every house, and every travelling trunk, 
in readiness for any emergency. 





Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.O. 





CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION 


STERLING. 





DIRECTORS. 


Wits Macpoxatrp Baspex, Esq., Great St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate Street, City, and Lloyd's. 
» Fleet Street, City. 


Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
Queen Street vinlly 99 se: 


Jouyx Mippiztow Hare, ., Stoke eo eeg 
Fountaix Jonx Hanrtiey, ., Clapton 

Wiurau Grorcz Lenoy, , Lincoln’ s Inn. 
Wu Ssrrs, Esq, Upper 

rons. Brax ‘UnpEREILL, Esq., ret D., Hampstead. 


AUDITOR 


A.rygep Henry | Bagg pens ts, Eads Wan 
"SOLICITORS. Mess, Hz 
ANKERS— 


The London and 
GING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY —Wiiu1 Surrow Govzs, 


MANAG 
ASSISTANT ACTUAR Y—Fnrepzzio Freip Gover, Esq. 


Writ Porrern Otyzy, Esq., New Kent Road. 


dsworth. 
Ww » D.D., Rector of 8t. Ald Queen Street, Ci ity. 
13 — Messrs. Govm & Bor, 5 Adela side Pls 


peed London Bridge. 
thbury. 


.» F.8.8., F.LA. 
ILKmson Farry, Esq. 


Westminster Bank, Lo 
SUB-MANAGER—Joux 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 
£366,957 | Laid by in the year 


NEW taeesiaehai 


&c., £45,620 


1887. 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 





2 guy issued a for wie vs ons <3 wir ae 
i nee gusINiiss Itt FORCE.” * Accumulated Fund on Sist January, 1887 . ,141,81 
‘ OF THE YEAR. ~- 6,254,789 | aims and Bonuses paid under Company’s Policies . £1,029,611 


«. Total £199,418 | Average Reversionary Bonus for 90 years about 1} per cent. per annum. 
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THE ELECT LADY. 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD, Avruor or ‘‘ AnNAts or A Quiet NeEiGHBOURHOOD,” 


*‘ Atec Fornes,” *“‘ Ropert FauLconer,” ETC. 


“T’'ll wait, sir,” said Dawtie, distressed at 
his suffering, and more distressed that he 
could lie who never forgot his prayers! Alas, 

S soon as Dawtie heard her mistress’s he was farther down the wrong road than 

door close, she followed her master to , she had supposed ! 

the study, and arrived just as the door of Ashamed for his sake, and also for her own, 
the hidden room was shut behind him. There to look him in the face—for did he not 
was not a moment to be lost! She went | imagine she believed him, while she knew 
straight to it, and knocked rather loud. No | | that he lied ?—she turned her back on him. 
answer came. She knocked again. Still | He caught at his advantage, glided out, and 
there was no answer. She knocked a third | | closed the door behind him. When Davtie 
time, and after a little fumbling with the | again turned, she saw him in her power. 
lock, the door opened a chink, and a ghastly | Her trial was come ; she had to speak for 
face, bedewed with drops of terror, ‘peeped | life or death! But she remembered that the 
through. She was standing a little back, | Lord told his disciples to take no care how 
and the eyes did not at once find the object | they should speak ; for when the time came 
they sought ; then suddenly they lighted on | it would be given them to speak. So she 
her, and ‘the laird shook from head to foot. began by simply laying down the thing that 

“What is it, Dawtie?” he faltered out in | was in her hand. 

a broken voice. | “Sir,” she said, “I am very sorry, but 

“Please, sir,” answered Dawtie, “I have | this morning I made a dirty mark in one of 
something to confess: would ye hearken to | your books ! 1 
me ?” | Her words alarmed him a little, and made 

“No, no, Dawtie! I am sure you have | him forget for the instant his more important 
nothing to confess!” returned the old man, | fears. But he took care to be gentle with 
eager to send her away, and to prevent her | her; it would not do to offend her! for was 
from seeing the importance of the room| she not aware that where they stood was a 
whose entrance she had discovered. ‘ Or,” | door by which he went in and out ? 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE DAUGHTER AND THE 
LAIRD. 








he went on, finding she did not move, “if| ‘You make me uneasy, Dawtie!” he 
you have done anything, Dawtie, that you | said. ‘What book was it? Let me see it.” 
ought not to have done, confess it to God. “T will, sir.” 


It is to him you must confess, not toa poor| She turned to take it down, but the laird 
mortal like me! For my part, if it lies to | followed her, saying, 





me, I forgive you, and there isanend! Go| “Point it out tome, Dawtie. I will get it.” 
to your bed, Dawtie.” She did so. It opened at the plate. 
“Please, sir, I canna. Gien ye winna| “There is the mark!” she said. “Iam 


hear til me, I'll sit doon at the door o’ this | right sorry.” 
room, and sit* till 4 “So am I!” returned the laird. ‘“ But,” 
“What room, Dawtie? Call you this a | he added, willing she should feel his clem- 
room? It’s a wee bit closet where I say my | ency, and knowing the book was not a 
prayers before I go to bed.” rare one, “it is a book still, and you will be 
But as he spoke, his blood ran cold within | more careful another time! For you must 
him, for he had uttered a deliberate lie— | remember, Dawtie, that you don’t come into 
two lies in one breath: the bit closet was | this room to read the books, but to dust 
the largest room in the house, and he had | them.—You can go to bed now with an easy 
never prayed a prayer in it since first he en- | mind, I hope!” 
tered it! He was unspeakably distressed at Dawtie was so touched by the kindness 
what he had done, for he had always | and forbearance of her master, that the tears 
cherished the idea that he was one who| rose in her eyes, and she felt strengthened 
would not lie to save his life. And now in| for her task. What would she not have 
his old age he had lied who when a boy had | encountered for his deliverance ! 
honour enough to keep him from lying!| “Please, sir,” she said, “let me show you 
Worst of all, now that he had lied, he must | a thing you never perhaps happened to read!” 
hold to the lie! He dared not confess it! | And taking the book from his hand—he 
_. — sick and trembling. | was too much astonished to retain it—she 
y —16 
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turned over the engraving, and showed him | the man who had not taken care of his cup, 


the passage which stated that the cup had 


disappeared from the possession of its owner, 
and had certainly been stolen. 


oo his fault condoned at my expense ? 
Did he not deserve, the man might say, to 
| be so punished, placing huge temptation in 


Finding he said not a word, she ventured | the path of the needy, to the loss of their 
to lift her eyes to his, and saw again the | precious souls, and letting a priceless thing 


corpse-like face that had looked through the 
chink of the door. 

“What do you mean?” he stammered. 
“T do not understand !” 

His lips trembled: was it possible he had 
had to do with the stealing of it ? 

The truth was this: he had learned the 
existence of the cup from this very book; 
and had never rested until, after a search of 
more than ten years, he at length found it 
in the hands of a poor man who dared not 
offer it for sale. Once in his possession, 
the thought of giving it up, or of letting the 
owner redeem it, had never even occurred to 
him. Yet the treasure made him rejoice with 
a trembling which all his casuistry would have 
found it hard to explain; for he would not 
confess to himself its real cause—namely, 
that his God-born essence was uneasy with a 
vague knowledge that it lay in the bosom of 
a thief. “Don't you think, sir,” said Dawtie, 
“that whoever has that cup ought to send 
it back to the place it was stolen from ?” 

Had the old man been a developed hypo- 
crite, he would have replied at once, “ He 
certainly ought.” But by word of mouth to 
condemn himself would have been to acknow- 
ledge to himself that he ought to send the 
cup home, and this he dared not do. Men 
who will not do as they know, make strange 
confusion in themselves. The worst rancour 
in the vessel of peace is the consciousness 
of wrong in a not all-unrighteous soul. The 
laird was false to his own self, but to confess 
himself false would be to initiate a change 
which would render life worthless to him ! 
What would all his fine things be without 
their heart of preciousness, the one jewel-that 
now was nowhere in the world but in his 
house, in the secret chamber of his treasures, 
which would be a rifled case without it! As 
is natural to one who will not do right, he 
began to argue the moral question, treating 
it asa point of casuistry that troubled the 
mind of the girl. 

“T don’t know that, Dawtie!” he said. 
“Tt is not likely that the person that has the 
cup, whoever he may be—that is, if the cup 
be still in existence—is the same who stole 
it ; and it would hardly be justice to punish 


the innocent for the guilty !—as would be | He dared not. 


| go loose in the world, to work ruin to who- 
| ever might innocently buy it ?” 
| His logic did not serve to show him the 
| falsehood of his reasoning, for his heart was 
jin the lie. ‘Ought I or he,” he went on, “to 
| be punished because he kept the thing ill ?— 
| And how far would the Quixotic obligation 
| descend? A score of righteous men may 
by this time have bought and sold the cup! 
is it some demon-talisman, that the last must 
meet the penalty, when the original owner, 
or some descendant of the man who lost it, 
| chooses toclaim it? For anything we know, 
| he may himself have pocketed the price of 
the rumoured theft !—Can you not see it 
| would be a flagrant injustice !—fit indeed to 
put an end to all buying and selling! It 
‘ would annihilate transfer of property! Pos- 
session would mean only strength to keep, 
and the world would fall into confusion.” 

“It would be hard, I grant,” confessed 
Dawtie ; “but the man who has it ought at 
| least to give the head of the family in which 
, it had been, the chance of buying it back 
at the price it cost him. If he could not 
buy it back—then the thing would have to 
be thought over.” 

“T confess I don’t see the thing,” returned 
the laird. ‘ But the question needs not keep 

you out of bed, Dawtie! It is not oftena 
| girl in your position takes an interest in 

the abstract !—Besides,” he resumed, another 
| argument occurring to him, “a thing of such 
| historical value and interest ought to be 
| where it was cared for, not where it was in 
| danger every moment.” 
| “There might be something in that,” 
| allowed Dawtie, “if it were where everybody 
, could see it. But where is the good if it be 
| but for the eyes of one man!” 

The eyes she meant fixed themselves upon 
her till their gaze grew to a stony stare. 
| She must know that he had it! Or did she 
| only suspect? He must not commit him- 
| self! He must set a watch on the door of 
| his lips! | What an uncomfortable girl to 
| have in the house! Oh those self-righteous 
| Ingrams! What mischief they did! His 
| impulse was to dart into his treasure-cave, 
| lock himself in, and hug the radiant chalice. 

He must endure instead the 











the case, if, supposing I had bought the cup, | fastidious conscience and probing tongue of 


I had to lose the money I paid for it. Should | an intrusive maid-servant ! 
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“But,” he rejoined, with an attempt at a 
smile, “if the pleasure the one man took in 
it should, as is easy to imagine, exceed 


immeasurably the aggregate pleasure of the | 


thousands that would look upon it and pass 
it by—what then ?” 

“The man would enjoy it the more that 
many saw it—except he loved it for greed, 
when he would be rejoicing in iniquity, for 
the cup would not be his.—And anyhow, he 
could not take it with him when he died !” 

The face of the miser grew grayer ; his 
lip trembled; but he said nothing. He 
was beginning to hate Dawtie. 


enemy! She sought his discomfiture, his | 
misery! He had read strange things in 


certain old books, and half believed some of | 
them: what if Dawtie was one of those evil | 


powers that haunt a man in pleasant shape, 
learn the secrets of his heart, and gain in- 


fluence over him that they may tempt him to | 
She was set on | 
Certainly she knew that cup | 


yield his soul to the enemy ! 
ruining him! 
was in his possession ! 

He must seem to listen ! 


He must temporize! 
But as soon as fit 


reason could be found, such as would neither | 


compromise him nor offend her, she must be 
sent away! And of all things, she must 
not gain the means of proving what she 


now perhaps only suspected, and was seek- | 


ing assurance of! He stood thinking. It 
was but for a moment; for the very next 


words from the lips of the girl that was to | 


him little more than a house-broom, set him 
face to face with reality—the one terror of 
the unreal. 

“Eh, maister, sir,” said Dawtie, with the 
tears in her eyes, and now at last breaking 
down in her English, “dinna ye ken ’at ye 
hae to gie the man ’at aucht that gowden 
bicker, the chance o’ buyin’ ’t back ?” 

The laird shivered. He dared not say 
“How do you know?” for he dared not hear 
the thing proved to him. If she did know, 
he would not front her proof! He would 
not have her even suppose it an acknow- 
ledged fact ! 


“If I had the cup,” he began—but she in- | 
terrupted him: it was time they should have | 


done with lying ! 

“Ye ken ye hae the cup, sir!” she said. 
“And I ken tu, for I saw ’t i’ yer han’s!” 

“You shameless, prying hussey !” he be- 
gan, in a rage at last—but the eager tearful 
earnestness of her face made him bethink 
himself : it would not do to make an enemy 
of her! “Tell me, Dawtie,” he said, with 


sudden change of tone, “how it was you 
came to see it.” 





She was an | 






She told him all—how and when; and he 
knew that he had seen her see him. 

He managed to give a poor little laugh. 
| “All is not gold that glitters, Dawtie !” 

he said. “The cup you saw was not the one 
in the book, but an imitation of it—mere 
gilded tin and coloured glass—copied from 
| the picture, as near as they could make it— 
| just to see better what it must have been like. 
| Why, my good girl, that cup would be worth 
| thousands of pounds! So go to bed, and 
don’t trouble yourself about gold cups. Itis 
not likely any of them will come our way !” 

Simple as Dawtie was, she did not believe 
him. But she saw no good to be done by 
disputing what he ought to know. 

“Tt wasna aboot the gold cup I was 
troublin’ mysel’!” she said, hesitatingly. 

“You are right there!” he replied, with 
another deathly laugh, “it was not! But 
you have been troubling me about nothing 
half the night, and I am shivering with 
cold! We really must, both of us, go to 
bed! What would your mistress say!” 

“No,” persisted Dawtie, “it wasna aboot 
the cup, gowd or no gowd; it was and is 
aboot my maister I’m troubled! I’m terrible 
feart for ye, sir! Yere a worshipper 0’ 
Mammon, sir !” 

The laird laughed, for the danger was 
over !—to Dawtie’s deep dismay he laughed! 

“My poor girl,” he said, “you take an 

innocent love of curious things for the wor- 
| ship of Mammon! Don’t imagine me jest- 
ing. How could you believe an old man 
| like me, an elder of the kirk, a dispenser 
of her sacred things, guilty of the awful 
crime of Mammon-worship ?” 

He imagined her ignorantly associating 
| the idea of some idolatrous ritual with what 
| to him was but a phrase—the worship of 
| Mammon. “Do you not remember,” he con- 

tinued, “the words of Christ, that a man 

cannot serve God and Mammon? If I bea 
| Christian, as you will hardly doubt, it follows 
| that I am not a worshipper of Mammon, for 
the two cannot go together.” 

“ But that’s just the question, sir! A man 
who worships God, worships him with his 
whole heart and soul and strength and mind. 
If he wakes at night, it is to worship God ; 
if he is glad in his heart, it is because God 
is, and one day he shall behold his face in 
brightness. If aman worships God, he loves 
him so that no love can come between him 
'and God; if the earth were removed, and 
| the mountains cast into the midst of the sea, 
| it would be all one to him, for God would be 

all the same. Is it not so, sir ?” 


} 
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“You are a good girl, Dawtie, and I ap- 
prove of every word you say. It would 
more than savour of presumption to profess 
that I loved God up to the point you speak 
of ; but I desire to love him. Doubtless a 
man ought to love God so, and we are all 
sinners just because we do not love God so. 
But we have the atonement !” 

“ But, sir,” answered Dawtie, the silent 
tears running down her face, “I love God 
that way! I don’t care a dust for anything 
without him! When I go to bed, 1 don't 
care if I never wake again in this world; I 
shall be where he would have me!” 

“You presume, Dawtie! I fear me much 
you presume !—What if that should be in 
hell ?” 

“Tf it be, it will be the best. It will be 
to set me right. Oh, sir, he is so good! | 
Tell me one thing, sir: when you die,——” 

“Tut, tut, lass! were not come to that 
yet! There’s no occasion to think about | 
that yet a while! We're in the hands of a! 
reconciled God.” 
“ What I want to know,” pursued Dawtie, | 


“is how you will feel, how you will get on, | 


when you haven’t got anything !” 

“ Not got anything, girl! Are you losing 
your senses? Of course we shall want 
nothing then! I shall have to talk to the 
doctor about you! Weshall have you killing 
us in our beds to know how we like it!” =| 

He laughed ; but it was a rather scared | 
laugh. | 

“What I mean,” she persisted, “ is—when 
you have no body, and no hands to take 
hold of. your cup, what will you do without 
it?” 

“What if I leave it to you, Dawtie ! ” re- 


turned the laird, with a stupid mixture “ 


joke and avarice in his cold eye. 
“ Please, sir, I didn’t say what would you | 
do with it, but what would you do without 









himself !—as much as confessed the cup 
genuine! But Dawtie had not been deceived, 
and had not been thinking about the cup. 
Only it was plain that, if he would consent to 
part with it for its money-worth, that would 
be a grand beginning toward the renouncing 
of dead things altogether, toward the turning 
to the living one the love that now ga- 
thered, clinging and haunting, about gold cups 
and graved armour, and suchlike vapours 
and vanishings, that pass with the sunsets 
and the snows. She fell on her knees, and, 
in the spirit of a child and of the apostle of 
the Gentiles, cried, laying her little red 


hands together and uplifting them to her 


master in purest entreaty, 

“Qh, laird, laird, ye’ve been gude and 
kin’ to me, and I lo’e ye, the Lord kens! I 
pray ye for Christ’s sake be reconciled to 
God, for ye hae been servin’ Mammon and 
no him, and ye hae jist said we canna serve 
the twa, and what ‘ll come o’ ’t God only 
can tell, but it mawn be misery !” 

Words failed her. She rose, and left the 
room, with her apron to her eyes. 

The laird stood a moment or two like one 
lost, then went hurriedly into his “ closet,” 
and shut the door. Whether he went on 
his knees to God as did Dawtie to him, or 
began again to gloat over his Cellini goblet, 
I do not know. 

Dawtie cried herself to sleep, and came 
down in the morning very pale. Her duty 
had left her exhausted, and with a kind of 
nausea toward all the ornaments and books 
in the house. A cock crew loud under the 
window of the kitchen. She dropped on her 


| knees, said “Father of lights!” not a word 


beside, rose and began to rouse the fire. 
When breakfast-time came, and the laird 
appeared, he looked much as usual, only a 
| little weary, which his daughter set down to 
his journey the day before. He revived, 


it, when it will neither come out of your | however, as soon as he had succeeded in 


heart nor into your hands! 


“A miser, hussey ! ” 

“ A lover of things, more than a lover of 
God !” | 

m Well, perhaps you have the better of | 
me!” he said, after a cowed pause ; for he | 
perceived there was no compromise ‘possible 
with Dawtie : she knew perfectly what she 
meant; and he could neither escape her logic, | 
nor change her determination, whatever that | 
might be. “I daresay you are right! I will | 
think what ought to be done about that 
cup!” 
He stopped, self-amazed : he had committed | 


It must be 
misery to a miser to have nothing !” | 
| and compact of common sense, Alexa seemed 


satisfying himself that Alexa knew nothing 
of what had passed. How staid, discreet, 


to him beside Dawtie, whose want of educa- 
tion left her mind a waste swamp for the 
vagaries of whatever will-o-the-wisp an over- 

strained religious fantasy might generate ! 

But however much the laird might look the 
same as before, he could never, knowing 
that Dawtie knew what she knew, be again 
as he had been. 

“You'll do a few of the books to-day, 
won't you, Dawtie,” he said, “—when you 
have time? I never thought I should trust 
anyone! I would sooner have old Meg shave 
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me than let her dust an Elzevir! Ha! ha! 
ha!” 

Dawtie was glad that at least he left the 
door open between them. She said she 
would do a little dusting in the afternoon, 
and would be very careful. Then the laird 
rose and went out, and Dawtie perceived, 
with a shoot of compassion mingled with a 
mild remorse, that he had left his breakfast 
almost untasted. 

But after that, so far from ever beginning 
any sort of conversation with her, he seemed 
uncomfortable the moment they happened 
to be alone together. 
he would say—hurriedly, and as if acknow- 
ledging a secret between them, “ By and by, 


Dawtie ;” or, “I’m thinking about the busi- | 


ness, Dawtie ;” or, “ I’m making up my mind, 
Dawtie!” and so leave her. On one occa- 
sion he said, “Perhaps you will be sur- 
prised some day, Dawtie!” 

On her part Dawtie never felt that she had 
anything more to say to him. She feared at 
times that she had done him evil rather than 
good by pressing upon him a duty she had 
not persuaded him to perform. She spoke 
of this fear to Andrew, but he answered 
decisively, 

“Tf you believed you ought to speak to 
him, and have discovered in yourself no 
wrong motive, you must not trouble your- 
self about the result. That may be a thou- 
sand years off yet. You may have sent him 
into a hotter purgatory, and at the same 
time made it shorter for him. We know 
nothing but that God is righteous.” 

Dawtie was comforted, and things went 
on as before. Where people know their 
work and do it, life has few blank spaces 


for ennui, and they are seldom to be | 


pitied. Where people have not yet found 
their work, they may be more to be pitied 
than those that beg their bread. When a 
man knows his work and will not do it, pity 
him more than one who is to be hanged to- 
morrow. 


CHAPTER XIX.—ANDREW AND ALEXA. 


ANDREW had occasion to call on the laird 
to pay his father’s rent, and Alexa, who 
had not seen him for some time, thought 
him improved both in carriage and speech, 
and wondered. She did not take into ac- | 
count his intercourse with God, as with 
highest human minds, and his constant 
wakefulness to carry into action what things 
he learned. Thus trained in noblest fash- 
ions of freedom, it was small wonder that | 
his bearing and manners, the natural out- | 


| 





If he caught her eye, | 


/am not—probably will never be. 


‘come and expression of his habits of being, 
| should grow in liberty. There was in them 
the change only of development. By the 
side of such education as this, dealing with 
| reality and inborn dignity, what mattered 
any amount of ignorance as to social cus- 
tom! Society may judge its own; this 
man was not of it, and as much surpassed 
its most accomplished pupils in all the 
| essentials of breeding, as the apostle Paul 
| was a better gentleman than Mr. Nash or 
Mr. Brummel. The training may be slow, 
but it is perfect. To him who has yielded 
self, all things are possible. Andrew was 
aware of no difference. He seemed to him- 
| self the same as when a boy. 
Alexa had not again alluded to his brother’s 
| letter concerning George Crawford, fearing 
he might say what she would find unpleasant. 
But now she wanted to get a definite opinion 
from him in regard to certain modes of 
| money-making, which had naturally of late 
occupied a good deal of her thought. 
“What is your notion concerning money- 
| lending—I mean at interest, Mr. Ingram ?” 
she said. “I hear it is objected to now-a- 
| days by some that set up for teachers ! ” 
“Tt is by no means the first time in the 
| world’s history,” answered Andrew. 

“JT want to know what you think of it, 
Mr. Ingram.” 

“TI know little,” replied Andrew, “of any 
matter with which I have not had to deal 
practically.” 

“But ought not one to have his ideas 
| ready for the time when he will have to deal 
| practically ?” said Alexa. 

“Mine would be pretty sure to be wrong,” 
answered Andrew ; “ and there is no time to 
spend in gathering wrong ideas and then 
changing them!” 

“Qn the contrary, they would be less 
warped by personal interest.” 

“Could circumstances arise in which it 
would not be my first interest to be honest ?” 
said Andrew. “Would not my judgment 
be quickened by the compulsion and the 
danger? Inno danger myself, might I not 
| judge too leniently of things from which 

I should myself recoil? Selfishly smoother 
with regard to others, because less anxious 





| about their honesty than my own, might 


I not yield them what, were I in the case, 
I should see at once I dared not allow to my- 


| self ? I can perceive no use in making up my 


mind how to act in circumstances in which I 
I heve 
enough to occupy me where I find my- 
self, and should certainly be oftener in 
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doubt how to act, if I had bothered my 
brains how to think in circumstances foreign 


to me. In such thinking, duty is of neces- 
sity a comparatively feeble factor, being only 
duty imagined, not live duty, and the result 
is the more questionable. The Lord instructed 
his apostles not to be anxious what they 
should say when they were brought before 
rulers and kings: I will leave the question 








“What would make it your business ?” 

“That he sought my acquaintance. It 
would then be necessary to know something 
about him, and the readiest question would 
be—how he had made his money !” 

Alexa was silent for some time. 

“Do you think God cares about every- 
thing ?” she said at length. 

“ Everything,” answered Andrew, and she 


of duty alone until action is demanded of | said no more. 


me. In the meantime I will do the duty 


now required of me, which is the only pre- | questions. 


paration for the duty that is to come.” 


Andrew avoided the discussion of moral 
He regarded the thing as vermi- 
culate, and ready to corrupt the obedience. 


Although Alexa had not begun to under- | “ When you have a thing to do,” he would 


stand Andrew, she had sense enough and 
righteousness enough to feel that he was 
somehow ahead of her, and that it was not 
likely he and George Crawford would be of 
one mind in the matter that occupied her, so 
different were their ways of looking at 
things—so different indeed the things them- 
selves they thought worth looking at. 

She was silent for a moment, then said, 

“ You can at least tell me what you think 
of gambling!” 

“T think it the meanest mode of gaining 
or losing money a man could find.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“Because he desires only to gain, and can 
gain only by his neighbour's loss. One of 
the two must be the worse for his trans- 
action with the other, Each must wish ill 
to his neighbour !” 

“But the risk was agreed upon between 
them.” 

“True—but in what hope? Was it not, 
on the part of each, that he would be the 
gainer and the other the loser? There is no 
common cause, nothing but pure opposition 
of interest.” 

“ Are there not many things in which one 
must gain and the other lose ?” 

“There are many things in which one 
gains and the other loses ; but if it is essen- 
tial to any transaction that only one side 
shall gain, the thing is not of God.” 

“What do you think of trading in stocks?” 

“T do not know enough about it to have a 
right to speak.” 

“You can give your impression 

“T will not give what I do not value.” 

“ Suppose, then, you heard of a man who 
had made his money so, how would you be- 
have to him ?” 

“T would not seek his acquaintance.” 

“Tf he sought yours ?” 

“Tt would be time to ask how he had 
made his money. Then it would be my 
business.” 


1” 


say, “you will do it right in proportion to 
your love of right. But do the right, and 
you will love the right ; for by doing it you 
will see it in a measure as it is, and no one 
can see the truth as it is without loving it. 
The more you talk about what is right, or 
even about the doing of it, the more you are 
in danger of exemplifying how loosely theory 
may be allied to practice. Talk without 
action saps the very will. Something you 
have to do is waiting undone all the time, 
and getting more and more undone. The 
only refuge is to do.” To know the thing he 
ought to do was a matter of import, to do 
the thing he knew he ought to do, was a 
matter of life and death to Andrew. He 





never allowed even a cognate question to 
| force itself upon him until he had attended 
| to the thing that demanded doing : it was 
merest common sense ! 

Alexa had in a manner got over her un- 
easiness at the report of how George was 
making his money, and their correspondence 
was not interrupted. But something, per- 
haps a movement from the world of spirit 
coming like the wind, had given her one of 
those motions to betterment, which, how- 
ever occasioned, are the throb of the divine 
pulse in our life, the call of the Father, the 
pull of home, and the guide thither to such 
as will obey them. She had in consequence 
again become doubtful about Crawford, and 
as to whether she was right in corresponding 
with him. This led to her talk with Andrew, 
which, while it made her think less of his 
intellect, influenced her in a way she neither 
understood nor even recognized. There are 
two ways in which one nature may In- 
fluence another for betterment—the one by 
strengthening the will, the other by heighten- 
ing the ideal. Andrew, without even her 
suspicion of the fact, wrought in the latter 








way upon Alexa. She grew more uneasy. 


George was coming home: how was she to 
| receive him ? 


Nowise bound, they were on 
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! 
terms of intimacy : was she to encourage the | 


procession of that intimacy, or to ward at- | 
tempt at nearer approach ? | 
CHAPTER XX.—GEORGE AND ANDREW. 
GEORGE returned, and made an early ap- | 
pearance at Potlurg. Dawtie met him in the | 
court. She did not know him, but involun- 
tarily shrank from him. He frowned. There 
was a natural repugnance between them : the 
one was simple, the other double! the one 
was pure, the other selfish! the one loved 
her neighbour, the other preyed upon his! 
George was a little louder, and his man- 
ners were more studied. Alexa felt him | 
over-blown. He was floridly at his ease. 
What little “atmosphere” there had been 
about him, was gone, and its place taken by | 
a coloured fog. His dress was unobjection- | 
able, and yet attracted notice ; perhaps it was 
only too considered. Alexa was disappointed, 
and a little relieved. He looked older, yet | 
not more manly—and rather fat. He had more | 
of the confidence women dislike to see a man 
without, than was quite pleasant even to the | 
confident Alexa. His speech was not a little | 


infected with the nasality—as easy to catch | 


as hard to get rid of—which I presume the | 
Puritans carried from England to America. | 
On the whole, George was less interesting | 
than Alexa had expected. | 

He came to her as if he would embrace | 
her; but an instinctive movement on her | 
part sufficed to check him. She threw an 
additional heartiness into her welcome, and 
kept him at arm’s length. She felt as if she 
had lost an old friend, and not gained a new | 
one. He made himself very agreeable, but | 
that he made himself so, made him less 
so. 

There was more than these changes at 
work in her; there was still the under- 
lying doubt concerning him. Although not 
yet a live soul, she had strong if vague 
ideas about right and wrong; and although 
she sought many things a good deal more 
than righteousness, I do not see what temp- 
tation would at onte have turned her from 
its known paths. At the same time I do not 
see what she had yet, more than hundreds of 
thousands of well-meaning women, to secure 
her from slow decay and final ruin. 

They laughed and talked together very like 
the way they used, but “ every like is not the 
same,” and they knew there was a difference. 
George was stung by the sense of it—too 
much to show that he was vexed. He laid 
himself out to be the more pleasing, as if de- 
termined to make her feel what he was worth 





| and not believe at the same moment. 
| he had called his beliefs were as worthy of the 


—as the man, namely, whom he imagined 
himself, and valued himself on being. 

It isan argument for God, to see what fools 
those make of themselves who, believing there 


| is a God, do not believe in him—children who 


do not know the Father. Such make up the 
mass of church-and-chapel-goers. Let an 


| earthquake or the small-pox break loose 


among them, and they will show what scrt 
their religion is!’ George had got rid of the 
folly of believing in the existence of a God, 
either interested in human affairs or careless 
of them, and naturally found himself more 
comfortable in consequence ; for he never had 
believed in God, and it is awkward to believe 
What 


name as those of most people, but whether 
he was better or worse without them hardly 
interests me, and my philanthropy will scarce 
serve to make me glad that he was more com- 
fortable. 

As they talked, old times came up, and 
they drewa little nearer, until at lasta gentle 
spring of rose-coloured interest begana feeble 
flow in Alexa’s mind. When George took 
his leave, which he did soon, with the wisdom 
of one who feared to bore; she went with him 
to the court, where the gardener was hold- 
ing his horse. Beside them stood Andrew, 
talking to the old man, and admiring the 
beautiful animal in his charge. 

“The life of the Creator has run free 
through every channel up to this creature!” 
he was saying as they came near. 

“What rot!” said George to himself ; but 
to Alexa he said, “ Here’s my old friend, the 
farmer, I declare!” then to Andrew, “How 
do you do, Mr. Ingram ?” 

George never forgot a man’s name, and 
went in consequence for a better fellow than 
he was. One may remember for reasons that 
have little to do with good fellowship! He 
spoke as if they were old friends. “You 
seem to like the look of the beast !” he said: 
“you ought to know what’s what in horses !” 

“ He is one of the finest horses I ever saw!” 
answered Andrew. “The man who owns 
him is fortunate !” 

“ He ought to bea good one!” said George. 
“T gave a hundred and fifty in guineas for 
him yesterday ! ” 

Andrew could not help vaguely reflecting 
what kind of money had bought him, if Sandy 
was right. 

Alexa was pleased to see Andrew. He 
made her feel more comfortable. His pre- 
sence seemed to protect her a little. 

“ May I ask you, Mr. Ingram,” she said, 
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“to repeat what you were saying about the 
horse as we came up?” 

“T was saying,” answered Andrew, “ that, | 
to any one who understands a horse, it is | 
clear that the power of God must have flowed | 
unobstructed through many generations to 
fashion such a perfection.” 

“Oh! you endorse the development-theory | 
—do you?” said George. “I should hardly | 
have expected that of you!” 

“T do not think it has anything to do with 
what I said; no one disputes that this horse 
comes of many generations of horses! The 
development-theory, if I understand aright, | 
concerns itself with how his first ancestor in 
his own kind came to be a horse.” 

“ And about that there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any one who believes in the 
Bible!” said George. 

“God makes beautiful horses,” returned 
Andrew : “ whether he takes the one way or 
the other to make them, I am sure he takes 
the right way.” 

“You imply it is of little consequence what 
you believe about it !” 

“Tf I had to make them, it would be of 
consequence. But what I think of conse- 
quence to us is—that he makes them, not out 
of nothing, but out of himself. Why should 
my poor notion of God’s how be of import- 
ance, so long as, when I see a horse like 
yours, Mr. Crawford, I say, God be praised ? 
It is of eternal importance to love the animal, 
and see in him the beauty of the Lord ; it is 
of none to fancy I know which way God took 
to make him. Not having in me the power 
or the stuff to make a horse, I cannot know 
how God made the horse ; I can know him 
to be beautiful !” 

“ But,” said George, “the first horse was 
a very common-looking domestic animal, 
which they kept to eat—nothing like this 
one !” 

“Then you think God made the first horse, 
and after that the horses made themselves !” 
said Andrew. 

Alexa laughed ; George said nothing ; An- 
drew went on. 

“ But,” he said, “if we have come up from 
the lower animals, through a million of kinds, 
perhaps—against which theory I have no- 
thing to urge—then Iam more than prepared 
to believe that the man who does not do the 
part of a man, will have to go down again, 
through all the stages of his being, to a posi- 
tion beyond the lowest forms of the powers 
he has misused, and there begin to rise once 
more, haunted perhaps with dim hints of the 
world of humanity left so far above him.” 











“Bah! What’s the use of bothering !— 
Rubbish!” cried George, with rude jollity. 
“ You know as well as I do, Mr. Ingram, it’s 
all bosh! Things will go on as they're doing, 
and as they have been doing, till now from 
all eternity—so far as we know, and that’s 
enough for us!” 

“They will not go on so for long in our 
sight, Mr. Crawford! The worms will have 
a word to say with us!” 

Alexa turned away. 

“You've not given up preaching and taken 
to the practical yet, Mr. Ingram, I see!” 
said George. 

Andrew laughed. 

“JT flatter myself I have not ceased to be 
practical, Mr. Crawford. You are busy with 
what you see, and I am busy as well with 
what I don’t see; but all the time I believe 
my farm is in as good astate as your books !” 

George gave a start, and stole a look at the 
young farmer, but was satisfied he “meant 
nothing.” The self-seeker will walk into the 
very abyss protesting himself a practical man, 
and counting him unpractical who will not 
with him “ jump the life to come.” Himself, 
he neither measures the width, nor questions 
his muscle. 


CHAPTER XXI.—WHAT IS IT WORTH ? 


ANDREW, with all his hard work, harder 
since Sandy went, continued able to write, for 
he neither sought company nor drank strong 
drink, and was the sport of no passion. 
From threatened inroad he appealed to him 
who created to lift his child above the 
torrent, and make impulse the slave of con- 
science and manhood. There were no de- 
mons riding the whirlwinds of his soul. 
It is not wonderful then that he should 
be able to write a book, or that the book 
should be of genuine and original worth. 
It had the fortune to be “favourably ” re- 
viewed, scarce one of those who reviewed 
it understanding it, while all of them seemed 
to themselves to understand it perfectly. 
I mention the thing because, had the book 
not been thus reviewed, Alexa would not 
have bought a copy, or been able to admire it. 

The review she read was in a paper whose 
editor would not have admitted it, had he 
suspected the drift which the reviewer had 
failed to see; and the passages quoted ap- 
pealed to Alexa in virtue, partly, of her not 
seeing half they involved, or anything what- 
ever of the said drift. But because he had 
got a book published, and because she ap- 
proved of certain lines, phrases, and passages 
init ; but chiefly because it had been praised 
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by more than one influential paper, Andrew | 
rose immensely in Alexa’s opinion. Although | 
he was the son of a tenant, was even a 
labourer on his farm, and had covered a birth 
no higher than that ‘of Jesus Christ with the 
gown of no university, she began, against 
her own sense of what was fit, to look t up to 
the ploughman. The ploughman was not 
aware of this, and would have been care- 
less had he been. He respected his land- 
lord’s daughter, nor ever questioned her 
superiority as a lady where he made no claim 
to being a gentleman, but he recognized in 
her no power either to help or to hurt. 

When they next met, Alexa was no longer 
indifferent to his presence, and even made a 
movement in the direction of being agreeable 
to him. She dropt in a measure, ‘without 
knowing she had ever used it, her patronizing 
carriage, but had the assurance to compli- 
ment him not merely on the poem he had 
written, but on the way it had been received: 
she could not have credited, had he told her, 
that he was as indifferent to the praise or 
blame of what is called the public, as if that 
public were indeed—what it is most like—a 
boy just learning to read. Yet it is the consent 
of such a public that makes the very essence 
of what is called fame! How should a man 
care for it who knows that he is on his way 
to join his peers, to be a child with the great 
ones of the earth, the lovers of the truth, the 
Doers of the Will! What to him will be the 
wind of the world he has left behind, a wind 
that cannot arouse the dead, that can only 
blow about the grave clothes of the dead as 
they bury their dead ! 

“Live, Dawtie,” said Andrew to the girl, 
“and ae day ye'll hae yer hert’s desire ; for 
‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness !’” 

Andrew was neither annoyed nor gratified 
with the compliments Alexa paid him, for 
she did not know the informing power of the 
book—what he cared for in it—the thing 
that made him write it. But her gentleness 
and kindness did please him ; he was glad to 
feel a little at home with her, glad to draw a 
little nearer to one who had never been other 
than good to him. And then was she not 
more than kind, even loving to Dawtie ? 

“So, Andrew, you are a poet at last!” 
she said, holding out her hand to him, which 
Andrew received in a palm that wrote the 
better verse that it was horny. 


out!” she added. 
“T think it was my mother!” answered 


Andrew. 





“Please to | 
remember I was the first that found you | 


“And I would have helped you if you 
would have let me!” 

“Tt is not well, ma’am, to push the bird 
off because he can’t sit safe on the edge of 
| the nest !” 

“Perhaps you are right! A failure then 
would have stood in the way of your coming 
fame.” 

“ Oh, for that, ma’am, believe me, I do not 
care a short straw !” 

** What do you not care for?” 

“ For fame.” 

“That is wrong, Andrew. We ought to 
care what our neighbours think of us!” 

“ My neighbours did not set me to do the 
work, and I did not seek their praise in doing 
it. Their friendship I prize dearly—more 
than tongue can tell.” 

“You cannot surely be so conceited, 
Andrew, as to think nobody capable of 
judging your work!” 

“Far from it, maam! But you were 
speaking of fame, and that does not come 
from any wise judgment.” 

“Then what do you write for, if you care 
nothing for fame? I thought that was what 
all poets wrote for!” 

“So the world thinks ; iat those that do, 
sometimes have their reward.” 

“Tell me then what you write for.” 

“T write because I want to tell something 
that makes me glad and strong. I want to 
say it, and so try to say it. Things come to 
me in gleams and flashes, sometimes in words 
themselves, and I want to weave them intoa 
melodious, harmonious whole. I was once at 
an oratorio, and that taught me the shape of 
a poem. Ina pause of the music, I seemed 
all at once to see Handel’s heavy countenance 
looking out of his great wig, as he sat putting 
together his notes, ordering about in his 
mind, and fixing in their places with his pen, 
his drums, and pipes, and fiddles, and roar- 
ing brass, and flageolets, and hautboys—all 
to open the door for the thing that was 
plaguing him with the confusion of its beauty. 
For I suppose even Handel did not hear it 
all clear and plain at first, but had to build 
his orchestra into a mental organ for his 
mind to let itself out by, through the many 
music holes, lest it should burst with its 
repressed harmonic delights. He must have 
felt an agonized need to set the haunting 
angels of sound in obedient order and range, 
responsive to the soul of the thing, its one 
ruling idea! Isaw him with his white rapt 
face, looking like a prophet of the living God 
sent to speak out of the heart of the mystery 
| of truth! I saw him as he sat staring at the 
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paper before him, scratched all over as with 
the fury of a holy anger at his own im-| 
potence, and his soul communed with heaven- 
liest harmonies !—Ma’am, will any man per- 
suade me that Handel at such a moment was 
athirst for fame ? or that the desire to please 
a houseful or worldful of such as heard his 
oratorios, gave him the power to write his 
music? No, ma’am! he was filled, not with 
the lust of fame, not with the longing for 
sympathy, and not even with the good desire 
to give delight, but with the music itself. It 
was crying in him to get out, and he heard 
it crying, and could not rest till he had let it 
out ; and every note that dropped from his 
pen was a chip struck from the granite wall 
between the song-birds in their prison-nest, 
and the air of their liberty. Creation is 
God’s self-wrought freedom. No, ma’am, I 
do not despise my fellows, but neither do I 
prize the judgment of more than a few of 
them. I prize and love themselves, but not 
their opinion.” 

Alexa was silent, and Andrew took his 
leave. She sat still for a while thinking. If 
she did not understand, at least she remem- 
bered Andrew’s faceas he talked: could pre- 
sumption make his face shine so? could 
presumption make him so forget himself ? 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE GAMBLER AND THE 
COLLECTOR. 


THINGS went swimmingly with George. 
He had weathered a crisis, and was now full 
of confidence, as well as the show of it. That 
he held himself a man who could do what he 
pleased, was plain to everyone. His pros- 
perity leaned upon that of certain princes of 
the power of money in America: gleaning 
after them he found his fortune. 

But he did not find much increase of 
favour with Alexa. Her spiritual tastes 
were growing more refined. There was 
something about the man, and that not new, 
which she could no longer contemplate 
without dissatisfaction. It cost her tears at 
night to think that, although her lover had 
degenerated, he had remained true to her, 
for she saw plainly that it was only lack of 
encouragement that prevented him from 
asking her to be his wife. She must appear 
changeable, but this was not the man she 
had been ready to love! the plant had put 
forth a flower that was not in sequence with 
the leaf! The cause of his appearing different 
might lie in herself, but in any case he was 





not the gentleman she had thought him! 
Had she loved him, she would have stood by 
him bravely, but now she could not help | 


recalling the disgrace of the father, and 
shrank from sharing it with the son. Would 
it be any wonder if the son himself proved 
less than honourable? She would have 
broken with him quite but for one thing: 
he had become intimate with her father, and 
the laird enjoyed his company. 

George had a large straggling acquaintance 
with things, and could readily appear to 
know more than he did. He was, besides, 
that most agreeable person to a man witha 
hobby, a good listener—when he saw reason. 
He made himself so pleasant that the laird 
was not only always glad to see him, but 
would often ask him to stay to supper, when 
he would fish up from the wine-cellar he had 
inherited, a bottle with a history and a cha- 
racter, and the two would pass the evening 
together, Alexa trying not to wish him away, 
for was not her poor old father happy with 
him! Though without much pleasure of his 
own in such things, George, moved by the re- 
flection of the laird’s interest, even began to 
collect a little, mainly in the hope of picking up 
what might gratify the laird ; nor, if he came 
upon a thing he must covet, would hesitate to 
spend on ita good sum. Naturally the old 
man grew to regard him as a son of the best 
sort, one who would do anything to please 
his father, and indulge his tastes. 

It may seem surprising that such a man 
as George should have remained so true; 
but he had a bull-dog tenacity of purpose, as 
indeed his money-making indicated. Then 
there was good in him to the measure of 
admiring a woman like Alexa, though not of 
admiring a far better. He saw himself in 
danger of losing her ; concluded influences at 
work to the frustration of his own ; surmised 
that she doubted the character of his busi- 
ness ; feared the clownish farmer-poet might 
have dazzled with his new reputation her 
womanly judgment ; and felt himself called 
upon to make good his position against any 
and every prejudice she might have con- 
ceived against him ! He would yield nothing! 
If he was foiled he was foiled, but it should 
not be his fault ! His own phrase was, that he 
would not throw up the sponge so long as 
he could come up grinning. He had occa- 
sional twinges of discomfort, for his con- 
science, although seared indeed, was not 
seared as with the hottest iron, seeing he 
had never looked straight at any truth: it 
would ease those twinges, he vaguely ima- 
gined, so to satisfy a good woman like Alexa, 
that she made common cause with him, ac- 
cepting not merely himself, but the money 
of which he had at such times a slight loath- 
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ing. Then Alexa was handsome—he thought 
her very handsome, and, true to Mammon, 
he would gladly be true also to something 
better. There might be another camp, and it 
would be well to have friends in that too! 
So unlike Andrew, how could he but dis- 
like him! and his dislike jealousy fostered 
into hatred. Cowed before him, like Mac- 
beth before Banquo, because he was an honest 
man, how could he but hate him! He called 
him, and thought him a canting sneaking 
fellow—which he was, if canting consist in 
giving God his own, and sneaking consist in 
fearing no man—in fearing nothing, indeed, 
but doing wrong. How could George consent 
even to the far-off existence of such a man! 
The laird also had taken a dislike to him. 
From the night when Dawtie made her 
appeal, he had not known an hour's peace. 
It was not that it had waked his conscience, 
though it had made it sleep a little less 
soundly; it was only that he feared she 
might take further action in regard to the 
cup. She seemed to him to be taking part 





| the good he had done the boy! 


have no respect for the opinion of his betters! 
The man was bent on returning evil for all 
It was a 


| happy thing young Crawford understood 








| 


him! He would be his friend, and defeat 
the machinations of his enemy! If only the 
fellow’s lease were out, that he might get 
rid of him! 

Moved by George’s sympathy with his 
tastes, he drew nearer and nearer to dis- 
closing the possession which was the pride 
of his life. The enjoyment of connoisseur or 
collector rests much on the glory of posses- 
sion—of having what another has not, or, 
tter still, what no other can possibly have. 
From what he had long ago seen on the 
night of the storm, and now from the way 
the old man hinted, and ‘talked, and broke 
off; also from the uneasiness he sometimes 
manifested, George had guessed that there 
was something over whose possession he 
gloated, but for whose presence among his 
treasures he could not comfortably account. 
He therefore set himself, without asking a 


be 


with the owner of the cup against him; he | single question, to make the laird unbosom. 
could not see that she was taking part with | A hold on the father would be a hold on the 
himself against the devil ; that it was not the | daughter! é 


cup she was anxious about, but the life of 
her master. What if she should acquaint 
the earl’s lawyer with all she knew! He 
would be dragged into public daylight! He 
could not pretend ignorance concerning the 


| 


One day, in a pawnbroker’s shop, he lighted 
upon a rarity indeed, which might or might 
not have the history attributed to it, but was 
in itself more than interesting for the beauty 
of both material and workmanship. The 


identity of the chalice: that would be to be | sum asked for it was large, but with the 
no antiquarian, while Dawtie would bear | chance of pleasing the laird, it seemed to 


witness that he had in his possession a book 


George but a trifle. It was also, he judged, 


telling all about it! But the girl would never | of intrinsic value to a great part of the price. 


of herself have turned against him! It was 
all that fellow Ingram, with his overstrained 
and absurd notions as to what God required 
of his poor sinful creatures! He did not 
believe in the atonement! He did not 
believe that Christ had given satisfaction to 
the Father for our sins! He demanded in 
the name of religion more than any properly 
educated and authorized minister would ! 
and in his meddlesomeness had 
Dawtie into doing as she did! The girl was 
a good and modest girl, and would never 
of herself have so acted! Andrew was 
righteous overmuch, therefore eaten up with 
self-conceit, and the notion of pleasing God 
more than other men! He cherished old 


grudges against him, and would be delighted 
to bring his old schoolmaster to shame! He 
was not a bad boy at school; he had always 
liked him: the change in him witnessed to 
the peril of extremes! Here they had led to 
spiritual pride, which was the worst of all 
The favourite of heaven could 


the sins! 


worried | 








Had he been then aware of the passion of 
the old man for jewels in especial, he would 
have been yet more eager to secure it for 
him. It was a watch, not very small, and 
by no means thin—a repeater, whose bell 
was dulled by thé stones of the mine m 
which it lay buried. The case was one mass 
of gems of considerable size, and of every 
colour. Ruby, sapphire, and emerald were 
judiciously parted by diamonds of utmost 
purity, while yellow diamonds took the 
golden place for which the topaz had not 
been counted of sufficient value. They were 
all crusted together as close as they could 
lie, the setting of them hardly showing. The 
face was of fine opals, across which moved 
the two larger hands radiant with rubies, 
while the second-hand flitted flashing around, 
covered with tiny diamonds. The numerals 
were in sapphires, within a bordering ring of 
emeralds and black pearls. The jewel was a 
splendour of colour and light. 

George, without preface, took it from his 
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pocket, held it a moment in the sunlight,; “No! I will have nothing to do with 
and handed it to the laird. He glowered at it. | credit! I should not be able to call it my 
He saw an angel from heaven in a thing | own!”—Money-honesty was strong in the 
compact of earth-chips! As near as any | laird.—“ But,” he continued, “do try and 
thing can be loved of a live soul, the laird persuade him to let me have it for a day or 
loved a fine stone ;—what in it he loved | two—that I may get its beauty by heart, and 
most, the colour, the light, the shape, the | think of it all the days, and dream of it all 
value, the mystery, he could not have told! | the nights of my life after !” 

—and here was a jewel of many fine stones ! “There will be no difficulty about that,” 
With both hands he pressed it to his bosom. | answered George. “The owner will be de- 
Then he looked at it in the sun, then went | lighted to let you keep it as long as you 
into the shadow of the house, for they were | wish !” 

in the open air, and looked at it again. Sud-| “I would it were so!” 

denly he thrust it into his pocket, and hur-} “It is so!” 

ried, followed by George, to his study. “You don’t mean to say, George, that that 
There he closed the shutters, lighted a lamp, | queen of jewels is yours, and you will lend 
and gazed at the marvel, turning it in all} it me?” 

directions. At length he laid it on the| “The thing is mine, but I will not lend it 
table, and sank with a sigh into a chair. | —not even to you, sir!” 

George understood the sigh, and dug its} “I don’t wonder!—I don’t wonder !—But 
source deeper by telling him, as he had/| it isa great disappointment! I was begin- 


heard it, the story of the jewel. ning to hope I—I—might have the Joan of 
“Tt may be true,” he said as he ended. | it for a week or two even !” 

“T remember seeing some time ago a de-| ‘You should indeed if the thing were 

scription of the toy. Ithink I could lay my | mine!” said George, playing him; “but——” 

hand on it!” “Oh, I beg your pardon! I thought you 
* Would you mind leaving it with me till | said it was yours!” 

you come again ?” faltered the laird. “So it was when I brought it, but it is 


He knew he could not buy it: he had not | mine no longer. It is yours. I purchased it 
the money ; but he would gladly dally with | for you this morning.” 
the notion of being its possessor. To part| The old man was speechless. He rose, 
with it, the moment after having held it in| and seizing George by both hands, stood 
his hand and gloated over it for the first | staring at him. Something very like tears 
time, would be too keen a pain! It was un-| gathered within the reddened rims of his 
reasonable to have to part with it at all! He| eyes. He had grown paler and feebler of late, 
ought to be its owner! Who could be such | ever in vain devising secure possession of the 
an owner to a thing like that as he! It was | cup—possession moral as well as legal. But 
a wrong to him that it was not his! Next | this entrancing gift brought with it strength 
to his cup, it was the most precious thing he | and hope in regard to the chalice! “To him 
had ever wished to possess !—a thing for a| that hath shall be given!” quoted the Mam- 
man to take to the grave with him! Was| mon within him. 
there no way of carrying any treasure to the} “George!” he said, with a moan of ec- 
other world? He would have sold of his| stasy, “you are my good angel!” and sat 
and to secure the miracle, but, alas, it was | down exhausted. 
all entailed! For a moment the Cellini; The watch was the key to his “ closet,” as 
chalice seemed of less account, and he felt | he rrsisted in calling his treasury. 
ready to throw open the window of his trea-| In old times not a few houses in Scotland 
sure-room and pitch everything out. The | held a certain tiny room, built for the head 
demon of having is as imperious and as| of the family, to be his closet for prayer: it 
capricious as that of drink, and there is no| was, I believe, with the notion of such a 
refuge from it but with the Father. ‘This } room in his head, that the laird had called 
kind goeth not out but by prayer.” his museum his closet; and he was more 

The poor slave uttered, not a sigh now, | right than he meant to be ; for in that cham- 
but a groan. “You'll tell the man,” he said, | ber he did his truest worship—truest as to 
thinking George had borrowed the thing to | the love in it, falsest as to its object; for 
show him, “that I did not even ask the price: | there he worshipped the god vilest bred of 
I know I cannot buy it!” all the gods, bred namely of man’s distrust 

“Perhaps he would give you credit!” | in the Life of the universe. 





suggested George with a smile. And now here also were two met together 
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to worship ; for from this time the laird, dis- 
closing his secret, made George free of his 
sanctuary. 

George was by this time able to take a 
genuine interest in the collection. But he 


was much amused, sometimes annoyed, with | 


the behaviour of the laird in his closet : he 
was more nervous and touchy over his things 
than a she-bear over her cubs. 

Of all dangers to his darlings he thought a 


woman the worst, and had therefore seized 
with avidity the chance of making that room 
a hidden one, the possibility of which he 
|had spied almost the moment he first 
entered it. 

He became, if possible, fonder of his 
| things than ever, and flattered himself he 
had found in George a fellow-worshipper : 
George’s exaggerated or pretended apprecia- 
tion enhanced his sense of their value. 





THREE MARTYRS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By rue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., AurHor or “‘ Manners Maxyrtu Man,” etc. 
IIL.—GENERAL GORDON. 


a the general resemblance that 

must necessarily exist between all true 
Christians, there was in the careers of Dr. 
Livingstone and General Gordon as well as 
in their inner lives much similarity. Both 
were saints and heroes who lived more active 
lives than perhaps any other two men in our 
busy day. Both were martyrs or witnesses 
for Christ when the world was thinking 
that there never would be another martyr. 
Both lived for Christ and died for His op- 
pressed people in Africa; Livingstone in 
exposing the slave trade, and Gordon because 
he thought it base and mean to abandon his 
Egyptian garrison, his poor “sheep,” who 
had trusted England and him. 

Gordon came, on both sides of the house, 
of a race of soldiers and sailors. His father 
was a general officer greatly beloved, honour- 
able, genial, generous, full of humour, fitted 
to command, cheerful, with an inexhaustible 


fund of humour ; his mother was a woman | 


“with a perfect temper, cheerful under most 
trying circumstances, with a genius for 
making the best of everything, hopeful, 
busy all day caring for the wants of others.” 

Born in 1833, educated at Taunton and 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
at nineteen years of age Gordon received his 
commission in the Royal Engineers, and two 
years afterwards joined the army before 
Sebastopol. In “ Letters from the Crimea,” 
&c., we may learn something of what the 
young subaltern was like. In these letters 
to members of his family, which we need 
hardly say were not published by the writer 
himself, may be seen the clearness of vision, 
promptitude of resolve and action, steadfast 
courage, and unswerving devotion to duty 
which culminated in a career so picturesque 
and heroic. There is little of that religious 
fervour which displayed itself in his more 


recent writings, although it is clear through- 
out that he is of a serious turn of mind. 
He was even then every inch a soldier, and 
inaction was “terrible” to him. But with 
utter disregard for his own life he seems 
never to have neglected a precaution. The 
young man’s unselfishness appears in these 
letters quite unconsciously. He says that 
he is very glad that he does not require any 
assistance from his father, and’ that he is 
going to hand him enough to cover all his 
expenses. He asks his family not to send 
to the Crimea anything to him, but to his 
brother. In the greatest pressure of work 
he does not neglect to write frequent letters 
home, and spends much time copying plans 
and drawings for his father’s amusement. 
He sends home sketches of his tent’s interior, 
and of the Malakoff Tower, &c., but he does 
not want them exhibited, just as he has never 
wished his letters and doings to be pub- 
lished. He will not be under any obliga- 
| tion to even his nearest friends, and will 
| only allow them to purchase necessities for 
| him if they will let him know the price and 
| accept payment for them. “A box of Row- 
| land’s Odonto I will gladly accept. Nothing 
|else, thank you.” We have, indeed, re- 
| marked throughout these letters many indi- 
cations of business habits and honourable 
scrupulousness in reference to money matters. 
| Always he is thinking and working for 
| others more than for himself. He is cheer- 
| ful under all circumstances, and even in the 
|camp before Sebastopol declares that for 
| himself he has everything he wants. “ No- 
| thing is easier than to find fault.” Brave 
| himself he generously appreciates the bravery 
| of the Russians. 

After being employed seven years in 
| Turkey, Armenia, and at home, Gordon, now 


| Captain and Brevet-Major, was called to the 
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work which gave him the name of “Chinese | covering the murder he burst into tears, and 
Gordon.” The English Government had | then, revolver in hand, sought Governor Li, 
been asked by the Chinese Government to who, however, was nowhere to be found. 
give them an English officer to command the | He threatened to relinquish the service, and 
European adventurers employed in putting | was only moved by the desolation of the 
down the Tai-ping rebellion, and Gordon | starving people to resume his command. 
was chosen. He writes apologetically to his | In gratitude for having saved their country 
mother, on accepting the post :—‘“I think | from the savage brigands who were desolat- 
anyone who contributes to putting down | ing it, the Chinese Government pressed large 
this rebellion fulfils a humane task, and | sums of money upon Gordon twice. On the 
tends to open China to civilisation. If I | first occasion ten thousand taels were brought 
had not accepted the command, I believe | into his room, and he indignantly drove out 
the force would have been broken up, and | the bearers of the treasure, and would not 
the rebellion gone on in its misery for years. even look at it. When he accepted the 
I trust this will not now be the case. You | yellow jacket and peacock’s feather, cor- 
must not fret on this matter. I keep your | responding to our Order of the Garter, he 
likeness before me, and can assure you and | wrote to his mother: “I do not care two- 
my father I will not be rash. I trust I am | pence about these things; but I know that 
doing a good service.” you and my father like them.” Even the 
Before Gordon’s rule the soldiers paid | medal which the Empress of China gave him 
themselves out of the “loot.” Regular pay | he sold for a charity. 
was now given, and plunder absolutely for-| On returning to England Gordon carried 
bidden. The officers of the force were not | out the duties of the comparatively quiet 
always ready to face their desperate anta- | post of Commanding Royal Engineer of the 
gonists. Gordon, in his mild way, would take | Gravesend district with the same perseve- 
one or the other of them by the arm and lead | rance, energy, and attention to the minutest 
him into the thick of the fight. He carried | details that had characterized him in the 
no weapon, only a little cane to direct his | Crimea and in crushing the Tai-ping rebellion. 
troops, which was called his ‘‘ magic wand of | His leisure hours were given up to those 
victory.” When the troops were under fire | acts of true religion and undefiled, which 
he would appear suddenly, in his quiet un- | made him beloved in the town, which still 
dress uniform, usually unattended, and always | live in the hearts of many, and which form 
standing in the hottest part of the fire. |the best memorial to his name. He never 
During the siege of Soochow, Gordon’s | was a moment idle, and he believed that 
power to restore a lost character, by the | want of occupation was the cause of many of 
influence of hope and trust, was shown in a| the ailments complained of by some of his 
young lieutenant who had carelessly (it | acquaintances. He once prescribed for a lady 
might have seemed treacherously) sent im-| friend “a good long day’s washing” as a 
portant information in a letter to the enemy. | remedy for an attack of ennwi. 
Gordon said, “I shall pass over your fault| On Sunday evenings Gordon was to be 
this time on condition, that in order to show | seen in the midst of his class at the Ragged- 
your loyalty, you lead the next forlorn hope.” | school. For this school he used to arrange 
Gordon. had forgotten the task to which he | treats to the Zoological Gardens and else- 
had pledged the officer, when a few days | where, and to it he presented the silk flags 
after, he (as a natural and ordinary thing) | he had brought from China. For boys be- 
stood himself by the ditch at the head of the | longing to the fishing-boats he started a 
forlorn hope. But the young lieutenant | night-school at his residence. Some of the 
had not forgotten. He was there beside his | many boys who attended had a very rough 
chief, who first learned his presence when, | exterior, and came, as Gordon quaintly re- 
struck by a ball in the mouth, he fell with | marked, “with their gloves on.” After read- 
a last ery into Gordon’s arms and died. ing, writing, and arithmetic, they would play 
When the siege had lasted a considerable | at chess and draughts, and in summer at 
time the defenders surrendered on the faith | cricket. Before they left a cheerful hymn 
of Gordon’s word to the Chinese. The result | would be started, and heartily joined in. 
was that, in spite of Gordon having so fully | The difficulty was to get the boys away, and 
earned a power of promising immunity by | as they passed through the kitchen there 
his generalship, the leaders were murdered | was always a good hunch of bread and cheese 
and the city given up to be sacked. Gordon’s | for those who cared to have it. Several lads 
indignation knew no bounds. On first dis- | who were ailing, and whose parents were un- 
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able to provide the nourishment they re- 
quired, were invited every day to dinner 
and tea, when they would eat from the same 
joint, generally one of salt beef, as himself. 
When some of his boys got scarlet fever, he 
kept them in his house and nursed them 
through it as if he were their mother. 

Now and again there might be seen the 


words, “God bless the Kernel” chalked upon | 


the fence opposite the house. Presents of 


shrimps were brought to his door by a little | 


fellow, who had what Gordon called “a 
sweet little lisp.” There was one boy who 
had a wooden leg, which was frequently 
renewed at the Colonel’s expense. When 
the boys were old enough their benefactor 
would procure situations for them, generally 
in ships. He would also provide them with 
an outfit, and would mark on the map that 
hung over his mantel-shelf the different ports 











they visited. 

After his Ragged-school work was finished 
Gordon would go on Sunday evenings to a 
room where some of the poorest people used 
to assemble and say a few simple, kindly 
words. He felt for their woes, and helped 
them to help themselves. When he left 
Gravesend they spontaneously put their 
mites together and presented him with a very 
nice Bible. 

He used to spend an hour or two in the 
Workhouse Infirmary, bringing a “bit 0’ | 
baccy” for the old men and a “screw o’| 
tea” for the old women. In each ward a 
few words of Scripture were read, and a 
simple, earnest prayer offered. 

He seemed to think of every one. A'| 
newspaper each day was left by his orders at 
the door of one poor man. For another he | 
made a curious-looking frame with gauze net- 
ting to protect him from flies. On one occa- 
sion the Colonel visited a poor wretched 
woman in a dying condition. He lit a fire, | 
made some gruel, and fed her with his own 
hand. He afterwards engaged a nurse and 
sent a doctor to look after her. His garden | 
was filled with fruit and vegetables, which | 
were all given away. ‘‘ Hothouse grapes of | 
the best, carried nightly to the bed-side of a | 
fevered and improvident waterman, and | 
placed one by one in the parched mouth of | 
the sick man, formed the sort of religious | 
message Gordon favoured.” An old man 
thankfully remembers his bringing wine, 
soup and other delicacies twice a day to his 
wife with his own hands. 

An old woman whose son had long since 
been helped by Gordon, heard that he was 
dead, and conceived the idea that his body 











t 


was coming to London for interment. 


She 
was so poor that she had to sell some dilapi- 
dated nets in order to realise enough money 
to go to the funeral of the man she loved so 
well, “for,” she said, “I do not care if I 


starve the day after.” One of the boys 
| Gordon rescued, when he was earning good 
wages at sea, and was about to be married, 
fell from the topmast of his vessel, and was 
conveyed to the Gravesend Infirmary. In 
his last moments, however, he did not forget 
| his benefactor, and, in trembling tones, asked 
| his adopted mother to “say to the Colonel, 
| ‘Jesus, lover of my soul.’” 
| When on a visit to Ireland, Gordon was so 

deeply touched with some cases of poverty 
| and distress which he witnessed, just before 

his departure, that he gave away all his 
| money, and had to borrow the amount of his 
fare to England. This is only one of hun- 
dreds of illustrations that might be given of 
his reckless unselfishness. 

He used to take his place in the gallery of 
the parish church among the poor. Any- 
thing like spiritual pride and self-righteous- 
ness were most repugnant to his feelings. 
“We are all lepers,” he used to say. 
“Some have their leprosy covered with silk, 
some with tattered rags; take off the one 


| and the other, and there are the lepers.” 


Gordon’s temper, naturally fiery, though 
well under control, was never so roused as by 
those who praised him. His mother kept as a 
relic a map, whiclr he had drawn when a boy, 
having rescued it from the fire into which he 
threw it, on finding her exhibiting it to some 
friends. On getting hold of a manuscript 
narrative of the Tai-ping War he tore out 
every page in which he was lauded, to the 
horror of the writer, who said that he had 
spoiled his work. To him praise was at 
once an “impertinence,” and a “blasphemy :” 
an impertinence, because “ it implies you are 
his superior, for the greater praises the 
smaller ;” a blasphemy, because “no man had 
a right to be proud of anything, inasmuch 
as he has no native good in him, having re- 
ceived it all.” He considered that, with the 
cause that exists for intense humiliation on 
the part of every one, all wearing of medals, 
adorning of the body, or any other form of 


| self-glorification was quite out of place. 


A lady who knew him well says, “ All eat- 
ing and drinking he was indifferent to. 
Coming home with us one afternoon late, we 
found his tea waiting for him, in a most un- 
appetizing state—a loaf and a teapot of tea. 
I remarked on the dryness of the bread, 
when he took the whole loaf (a small one) 
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and crammed it into the slop-basin, and 
poured all the tea upon it, saying it would 
soon be ready for him to eat, and in half an 
hour it would not matter what he had eaten. 
He admitted that thirst was hard to bear, 
but said that people need not be hungry, for 
they can nearly always get grass. His 
friends understood that he was never to be 
asked to dinner. He would say, ‘Ask the poor 
and sick ; don’t ask me, who have enough.’” 

Gordon started for the Soudan as Go- 
vernor-General the very day when the news 
of Livingstone’s death was first known in 
England, one life spent in the succouring of 
“the unhappy land” linked on to another. 
He refused the proffered salary of £10,000. 
It was, he knew, to be wrung from the 
wretched starving people he was sent to 
govern. He would take only £2,000. He 
estimated that in three years he traversed 
8,490 miles on camel-back. He became an 
object of superstitious terror to the slave 
dealers by reason of the rapidity of his 
movements. “I taught the natives,” he 
wrote, “that they had a right to exist.” 
When the Sultan of Darfour rebelled, Gordon 
went unarmed and without escort from his 
own camp of a few hundreds into the camp 
of the Sultan with his thousands. 

His fearlessness, as exhibited by his fre- 
quent and rapid rides unarmed and alone 
into the enemy’s camp, reminds us of the 
story of his introduction to Johannis, King 
of Abyssinia. As an Englishman and an 
envoy of the Khedive he insisted on being 
treated with due respect by the King. “Do 
you know that I could kill you on the 
spot?” the very uncivilised King, who car- 
ried about with him a train of maimed and 
blinded captives, exclaimed. Gordon replied 
that he was quite ready to die, and that in 
killing him the King would only confer a 
favour on him. “Then my power has no 
terrors for you?” said the King. ‘None 
whatever,” Gordon replied. 

In 1879 Gordon left Egypt, “not a day 
too soon,” for even his strong frame was 
breaking down under the burden of war and 
rule, of weary travel and the sight of misery. 
But he was allowed to rest neither by his 
own eager spirit nor by the demands of the 
world. The four years between his return 
to England and his going back to the Sou- 
dan were spent in the brief secretaryship to 
Lord Ripon in India; in an expedition to 
China, which was the means of preventing a 
war between that Empire and Russia; in 
another expedition of pacification to the Cape; 
and in a few quiet months in the Holy Land. 














We need say little about the last mission 
to relieve the besieged garrisons. When 
asked at Downing Street if he would under- 
take it, he replied that he was willing to go 
that very night. “I wouid give my life for 
these poor people of the Soudan,” he had 
said. ‘How can I help feeling for them ? 
All the time I was there I used to pray that 
God would lay on me the burden of their 
sins, and crush me with it, instead of these 
poor sheep.” The news of the fall of Khar- 
toum fell upon. England like a thunderbolt. 
It appears—if we may believe the tale of 
the four Egyptian sergeants who were with 
him—that he gave up his life at Khartoum 
without a single struggle. ‘Gordon will 
die to-day” was his prophetic remark on 
learning Fareg Pasha’s treachery, and he 
subsequently repeated the words. He saw 
in an imstant that the situation was such as 
to render resistance hopeless ; what could he 
and four Egyptians do against thousands of 
bloodthirsty fanatics ? On the other hand, 
it was just possible that, if no resistance was 
offered, the enemy would spare the sergeants. 
It was on their account that our hero re- 
fused to make use of the . weapons with 
which he and they were armed; that 
amount of submission was the price he was 
willing to pay as a ransom for their lives. 
But for his own life he disdained to sue; he 
had defied the impostor of Kordofan all 
through the long siege of Khartoum, and he 
would continue to defy him to the very last. 
So he sat there with the four Egyptians at 
his back, and a sea of savagery raging all 
around—calm, undaunted, preferring death 
to the dishonour of becoming the Mahdi’s 
prisoner. And death came, bringing the 
crown of martyrdom to as noble a Christian 
hero as ever trod the earth. 

In his last letter to his sister he wrote, “I 
am quite happy, and, like Laurence, I have 
tried to do thy duty.” Of course Gordon 
was not free from faults, and was the last 
to wish to be represented as perfect. “Tell 
me my faults,” he would say, “and don’t 
be afraid of speaking out. Your wife is 
your looking-glass; she shows you your 
faults.” 

Irritability was sometimes apparent in his 
behaviour towards those who would waste 
time and do work carelessly. He was so 
conscious of this, that he wouid delegate to 
another the task of conveying his censure. 
Gordon was not a colourless saint and model 
of all the virtues, but a soldier who fought a 
good fight of faith, and who now praises (God 
amongst the noble army of martyrs. 
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(THOUGH mortal eyes know well the nearer side 
Which, as we turn, the turning moon displays, 
In this unchanging through the changeful days, 
The farther one no man hath yet espied : 
What that would show some reasoned rule doth hide. 
Mayhap the sun’s light there more lustrous plays, 
Outshining far the earth-observing rays ; 
So, musing, guess we, knowledge is denied. 
Of life the lower half alone we know, 
The higher, brighter part hath ever been,— 
And still, to us in flesh, remains—unseen ; 
Faith waits, content that wisdom wills it so, 
The lesser glory, love to us reveals, 
The greater glory, love awhile conceals. 
FLAVEL COOK, D.D. 











OMETIMES one is even too successful. 

You take long pains to correct an error 

to which you had a constitutional tendency. 

You succeed in correcting it. But you go 

to the opposite extreme. And the reverse of 

Wrong is not necessarily Right. It is very 
likely to be Wrong too. 

Say you have grown old: by which I 
mean you have passed sixty. Many things 
have happened, in your little history, other- 
wise than you would have wished : and you 
have had losses. The children have grown 
up: the youngest are big boys: and the 
little fairies that used to run about your 
house are lost for evermore. You cannot 
have them again, the little faces, the earnest 
eyes that used to look intently at you, the 
voices, the strange sayings the thought of 
which brings tears—you cannot have these 
evenin Heaven. They have perished : anni- 
hilation must needs be the portion of some 
of the dearest things in this world. And 
yet, you are fairly equal to your work, my 
triend; and you are wonderfully cheerful. 
Here, to you and me, there has come a 
bright bracing frosty day, the last of January : 
and there is a stirring of what may be 
called light-heartedness. The day has brought 
a host of things to do: but you are getting 
through them quickly and easily. You 
may be in a vocation in which you know 
that one or two cantankerous persons will 
find fault with whatever you do: but you 
do not mind. You have long since given 
up the youthful hope of pleasing everybody. 
Things are hopeful and bright, somehow : 
though you have not made much of your 
life. 

Once you thought you could not be happy 
unless you had a long look-out. It was not 
enough that things were fairly pleasant and 
prosperous to-day : you must have the pros- 
pect of all this lasting interminably. For, 
to some, the Indefinite is as the Infinite : and 
to see no end of present cheerful surround- 
ings, is like being assured there is no end at 
all. Your temptation was to carefulness. 
On each day that dawned upon you, you 
bore the burden of many coming days. 
And it was very crushing. You lay awake 
at night, thinking, thinking: you plodded 
heavily about by day, wondering (like St. 
Paul) how it might go with you; and more 
anxious by far as to the future of the little 
boys and girls at home. The Future, the 
awful Future, which has no word to express 


A LITTLE OVERDONE. 





it save by implication in the languages of 
Northern Europe, was a present heavy load. 
But you took yourself in hand, not without 
very serious request for help. And by long 
training you have come, as Abraham Lincoln 
put it, Never to cross the Great Bigmuddy 
Creek till you come to it: as Sydney Smith 
said, to Take Short Views: each good man 
thus putting in homely phrase the counsel of 
an Authority infinitely more venerable : Take 
no thought for the morrow. Now indeed it is 
Day by day: as dear old Lady Catherine 
said to me with a sad smile: adding, That is 
how I live now. 

But a fear is coming in: a fear lest we 
have overdone it. The pendulum tends to 
swing to the other extreme. The graceless 
old heathen Horace wrote his famous Carpe 
diem : which may be translated, Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. The Christian 
resolution not to take undue thought for the 
coming day must not be suffered to grow 
into that: which is neither wise nor devout, 
but selfish and irrational. Writing for the 
good people for whom I write, and earnestly 
wishing to write what may be helpful, I 
desire to think seriously of this. For I am 
sure I have known some whose natural 
temptation was to over-carefulness, and con- 
tinual anxiety for the future, who by 
continual watching, working, and praying, 
against that error, succeeded only too well: 
came to live too exclusively in the brief 
present hour, and in a cowardly fashion to 
refuse to look in the face what was sure to 
come, and to come speedily. Archbishop 
Whately of Dublin was fond of talking of 
Secondary Errors : errors, to wit, into which 
human beings fall by too effectually cor- 
recting a tendency to which our nature is 
liable, and so running into the opposite 
extreme. 

Long ago, somebody wrote an essay called 
“A Long Look-Out.”* Its purpose was to 
show that creatures like us cannot enjoy the 
Present unless the Future be provided for 
too: likewise that this Future, when you 
look at your wife and children, when you 
think of your parents gone, when you 
recall with a startling vividness the bright 
look and hearty laugh of a friend missed 
daily, must be nothing less than Eternity. 
All true, in a very solemn sense: and all 
right. But truth is a very strange thing: 
and it can include things which at first glance 
* “The Recreations of a Country Parson :” Third Series, p. 23. 
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seem inconsistent. By and by you get 
another view. And the experience which 
led one to this was the experience, unknown 
till now, of severe illness, which brought 
terribly acute pain. In those days you 
learnt how, when a very little space of free- 
dom from agony was given, you took it and 
lived in it and were thankful for it, not 
looking forward at all. As the chamber in 
which you suffered was for months all your 
world, so was all your life compressed into 
those minutes of ease. It is a humbling 
experience to go through. It was aturning- 
point in your ways of thinking. The ideal 
thing would no doubt be, while looking at 
one red Winter sunset covering all the 
heaven to the zenith, to have in the second 
plane of the mind the assurance that you 
would see the like again times beyond num- 
bering : but we can do with less than that. | 
You find that coming slowly. out of that 
awful time, which set you face to face with 
the great Change: taking each day thank- 
fully, not thinking of another : knowing that 
present ease may be a brief reprieve before 
the savage grasp of pain again takes hold of | 
you: you can enjoy the present peace keenly. 
You are brought down to where you are. 
grateful for a little thing. And a brief look- | 
out suffices. I have known a laborious man 
who said that the portion of his life which 
he most enjoyed in the latter years was when 
daily, the day’s work over, he sat, toasting, 
before the bright fire, and read the evening 
newspaper. It was an extremely clever even- 
ing newspaper, no doubt. And it not un- 
frequently copied bits of his writing. You 
remember how an eminent author said, of his 
first book, I never read a more interesting volume | 
in mylife. Suchamortal had really attained | 
very nearly to taking no thought for the 
morrow. 

I begin to fear, too, lest such an attainment | 
comes of something other than long endea- | 
vour by God’s grace to keep one’s self without 
carefulness, as St. Paul said. As we grow 
old, quite apart from the discipline and the 
consolations of religion, we tend to look a 
very short way ahead: and to be content 
with what is not much and cannot last long. | 
You see an old gentleman who has gone | 
through bereavements which you think | 
would kill you, and who has (worst of all) | 
seen one or two of his children go to the | 
bad, sit down before the fire in a club and | 
read a magazine, looking perfectly pleased | 
and satisfied: enjoying the genial warmth 
and ease, though the look-out is of no more 
than three- -quarters of an hour. I once heard 


} 


'sick and sinful, and the very poor. 


a heavily-tried man say, making a speech, 
that the morning paper always gave him a 
happy half-hour. Sydney Smith, you remem- 
ber, said that after dinner, he declined to 
look any farther on than till tea-time. Things 
are changed now: but even such as have no 
teatime understand what he meant. It 
comes back to me to-day how good Doctor 
Robert Chambers once told me of what he 
esteemed a most interesting study of human 
character. A quaint old cleric, who never 
got a charge of his own, but toiled on into 
age under the direction and at the will of 
another much his junior, complained to 
Chambers of his poor success in life. He had 
seen others, innumerable, preferred before 
him, quite without deserving it: everything 
he put his hand to failed: and his daily 
work was depressing, being all among the 
But 
after talking for a while in a fashion which 
roused the sympathy of one who often spoke 
of the dark ages of his own career, but who 
had got out of them into warmth and light, 
the lonely and disappointed old gentleman 
brightened up and said, quite cheerfully, 


| that he was going out that evening to dine 


at a country house near. The fact, Chambers 
said, appeared enough for the present: it 
balanced all the sorrows which had been 
expatiated on. And Chambers summed up 
by declaring that the good old curate was a 
fairly-happy man. 

It is indeed an attainment for which to be 
thankful, whether it come of grace or of 
nature, that one should be delivered from 
the feverish wear, well-known to many in 
the earlier years of their professional life, of 
continually, while at work, thinking of the 
work which is to come next. One has 
known a preacher set in the charge of a 
large parish, and a large congregation of 
educated men and women, while still (for 
such a vocation) young: young in this case 
meaning some years short of what Moses 
would have called Half-Way. His hours for 
writing (as is usual with men so placed) were 
from ten till one each forenoon : then at half- 
_ past one he went out to his pastoral work till 
half-past five or so. Looking back, in after 
years, he used to say that he worked fever- 
ishly, and a great deal too hard; and won- 
dered that he did not break down. And think- 
ing of the remarkably easy way in which 
certain of his neighbcurs took their duty, he 
remarked with amusement that (on public 
occasions) it was sometimes said that these 
venerable men had held their places so long 
and so worthily. A very different story was 
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told, in private, by the self-same individuals | going wrong about him, instead of straining 
who had publicly used these words. But | every nerve to put them right, says they will 
the thing he felt most trying was, that all | last his time. Such a despicable creature is 
the while he was busy writing his sermon | to be sharply distinguished from the over- 
or the like through those sacred morning | driven man who, being told of something 
hours, he could not help thinking of about | that will have to be done, but finding that six 
twenty things to be done outside, and eagerly | months hence is the time for it, thinks, with 
longing to be at them. All this was the | a wearied sigh, 4h, it may not fall to me to see 
outcome of an anxious temperament, put in | fo that. Such cases are not in my mind. [ 
a trying position. But things gradually am thinking of a cowardly putting off: of a 
mended as time went on. The lesson was shutting the eyes against what has to be 
learnt, to concentrate thought on the present | faced: of a concentration of life upon the 
task, and to refuse to be distracted by the | present hour of ease. Some one comes, and 
care of what was to follow. This is not | asks your plans: and you break out, Can’t 
procrastination. You do not put off doing | you leave me alone and not torture me? Imean 
things. But you can train yourself to put | some one who is entitled to know your 
off thinking of them till the moment when | plans: and I mean plans which in prudence 
it is necessary. And I do not think this | ought to have been formed. You under- 
can be overdone. A conscientious man, set | stand what I mean, my brother, my sister. 
where his own conscience is his only master | You have been too successful in living in the 
and task-master, will never take his work | present. You put away, too much, the 
easily. To the end, it will be his level best. | thought of what is sure to come. Once, you 
But it is quite right to come to this one thing | thought too much of what is Behind the 
Ido: and while Iam doing it, with the utmost | Veil, and of the day of your entering. Now, 
stretch of my little faculty, I refuse to anticipate | though it is coming near, you evade the 
anything else. Let it be frankly said, that | remembrance of it. Which is not wise: 
the attainment is a very difficult one. There | which is not right. That is not the spirit of 
are anxious souls to whom, till nature fails, | the Redeemer’s counsel, already named. It 
it is practically impossible. Yet I know| is siding with the polished old Pagan and 
what eloquent and even what cheerful pages | his Carpe diem. 
have been written by men and women at; For the Saviour never taught anything 
whose heart anxious anticipations were gnaw- | but what is wise: and there are many cases 
ing away. Then the pen was laid down: | in which it would be fearful foolishness not 
and witha worn face the poor mortal turned | to plan ahead: to plan a long way ahead. 
to face the array of cares, waiting by. Even for yourself: for health, for worldly 
But while maintaining, firmly, that it is | success, for the kindly judgment of goud 
healthful and good, and never anything other, | men. Far more for the children: for the 
to succeed in training one’s self to bid duties | choice of their vocation, for the preparation 
and distractions to stand aside till the present | towards it: though ever latently remem- 
work is done with undivided attention: and | bering the awful uncertainty of the event. 
while holding, too, that it is well to bring | Yet it is wise to carefully write the sermon 
yourself to enjoy the bright sunshine on the | you may never preach: to pinch yourself 
turf and the trees around your rural home | severely that you may send the hopeful lad 
without sadly wishing, like my old friend | to the University who may never live to 
long ago, that you had a nine hundred and | enter on the intended life-work. So far, 
ninety-nine years lease of it: I still stand in | thinking only of this world. But you and I, 
fear of the possibility of overdoing the reso- | my reader, grown old—and far younger folk 
lution not to care for the morrow. And _/no less—must day by day be anticipating 
here I am not thinking of heartless parents | what is beyond all this: must day by day, 
who gaily spend all they have, never think- | with real purpose, be trying to prepare for 
ing of any provision for their children, but | it. 
idiotically if not hypocritically declaring| It is when I think of this, and when I 
that they leave them with entire confidence | think of actual facts in our experience, that 
to God’s providence : such wickedness is out-| I have come to fear lest a good attainment 
side my present view. Neither am I think- | have been, by some of us, more than A Little 
ing of the selfish wretch who, seeing things | Overdone. 
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PRE-ADAMITE GARDENERS. 


By DARLEY DALE. 


THEY ask no wages; they are strictly 
sober, for indeed they never drink ; they 
are most industrious, working and resting 
alternately for three hours at a time both 
day and night, during more than half the 
year; they are intelligent labourers as we 


shall presently see; they require no food | 
except what the bare earth affords, though a | 


dinner on cabbage isa treat to them, and the 
amount of work they turn off is simply pro- 
digious. 

Who then are these wonderful gardeners 
who labour so hard, making the soil for all 


our roses and harvests, for grasses and trees ? | 


We propose to answer this question in this 
paper, to describe these underground la- 
bourers, their work and their method of 
working. Very humble creatures are they, 
very low in the scale of creation, proverbial 
for their weak and inoffensive natures, deaf, 
blind, without hands, without feet; they are 
none other than the earth-worms we tread 
so lightly on. 

The body of the earth-worm consists of 
from one hundred to two hundred cylindrical 
rings tapering at both ends, each one of 
which is armed with four pairs of minute 
hooks or bristles, which may perhaps be dig- 
nified with the title of rudimentary feet, for 
by these hooks the worm is helped to walk 
and also to hold on to the earth. Try and 


pull a worm out of his burrow and you will | 


find he will resist almost to the point of 
being torn in two—it is these little hooks 
which, clinging firmly to the earth, enable 
him to do this. This strangely constituted 
body is very muscular: its owner can crawl 
backwards and forwards, can fix its tail into 
its hole, and rearing its body into the air, 
wriggle it about in all directions and dart 
back into its burrow if alarmed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. The head, or rather the 
mouth, of the worm is at the anterior end of 
the body and consists merely of two lips, 
there are no teeth, no eyes, no nose, no ears ; 
nevertheless, though stone deaf and with- 
out the sense of smell or sight, the earth- 
worm is not wholly insensible to light, as Mr. 
Darwin found by experiment; indeed Hof- 
meister declares that with a few exceptions 
earth-worms are remarkably sensitive to light, 
and though blind to all intents and purposes 
they can distinguish between day and night. 
They turn this power of’ distinguishing day 
from night to their own advantage by with- 
7 


drawing into their burrows during the day. 
| “Tt is the early bird that finds the worm,” 
| because the worm has kept too late hours 
and not retired into his burrow soon enough. 

Butif the senses of sight, hearing, and smell 
are deficient in the earth-worm, its sense of 
touch is extremely delicate ; the slightest 
breath of air is perceived by its sensitive 
body. It is also probable that it possesses 
the sense of taste, since it feeds on various 
things and shows a decided preference for 
cabbage, horse-radish, and onions ; it is also 
fond of raw meat, indeed it is omnivorous, 
nevertheless it can subsist entirely on earth 
which contains many decaying organic sub- 
stances, such as dead leaves, on which it 
chiefly lives. 

It swallows large quantities of earth and 
apparently finds pleasure in eating, for it 
devours its food eagerly. It drags the leaves 
which are to make its next meal into its 
burrow, and prepares them by moistening 
them with a secreted fluid which quickly 
kills a fresh leaf and assists its digestion. 
This dragging of leaves into its burrow is 
one of the earth-worm’s most characteristic 
actions, and the way in which it performs 
the operation shows that it undoubtedly 
possesses some intelligence. It does not 
draw all leaves in, in the same manner ; some 
it takes by the base, some by the middle, 
some, and by far the greater number, by the 
point, except pine leaves, which consist of 
two needles joined at the base—these it 
invariably draws in by the base ; if it did not, 
one of the needles would most probably be 
broken : and that this variety in the manner 
of plugging up their holes is not the result 
of chance, is proved by the fact that the 
burrows are invariably plugged in the best 
possible way, labour being saved when pos- 
sible by drawing the leaf in by the base, 
but in most cases to draw it in by the point 
is the better way, and this the earth-worm, as 
we have seen, most often does. 

But now what is the work these under- 
ground gardeners perform? They renew 
the surface of the soil by bringing up the 
fine earth beneath the surface and casting it 
in worm-shaped masses on the top; these 
masses are spread over the ground by wind 
and rain. Besides this they sift the earth 
| by bringing up the finest and lightest earth, 
for they cannot swallow the coarser mould ; 
they bury stones, and they have played a 
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considerable part in the burial of ancient 
buildings; they are so numerous, and are 
such indefatigable workers, that in a few years 
the whole superficial layer of mould passes 
through their bodies; they enrich the soil 
by tearing up the leaves they drag into their 
burrows into shreds, saturating them with 
their secretions, and finally mixing them 
with the fine earth far more carefully than 
the best gardener mixes soil for his choicest 
plants. They cover seeds, which would other- 
wise be unable to germinate, with their cast- 
ings ; their burrows are excellent ventilators 


for the earth, for through them the air is | 


able to enter into the ground ; indeed some 
writers maintain that these burrows assist in 
the drainage of the earth. 

Great is the part which the plough has 
played in the history of agriculture, greater 
is the part the earth-worm plays and has 
played for ages before even so ancient an 
Instrument as the plough was invented, for 








| 


| 
| 






during the winter, when he lies dormant at 
the end of his burrow. In the course of 
twelve months the weight of the worm cast- 
ings on a single square yard of land has been 
found to be 6} lbs., while on an acre 14} 
tons of earth have been ejected by these lowly 
labourers. These measurements were taken 
by Dr. King near Nice. Asa rule the poorer 
the land the larger the castings, because when 
the soil is poor the earth-worms must swallow 
more of it in order to extract sufficient nour- 
ishment. These castings, if spread out over 
the surface of the given space, would in ten 
years give a thickness of about two inches in 
round numbers. 

The average weight of earth which passes 
through the bodies of worms in soil fairly 
favourable to their existence in the course of 
a@ year is ten tons to each acre of land. Earth- 
worms have also contributed their quota to 
the denudation of the land, and are still doing 
so, particularly on inclined surfaces where 


the earth-worm may be truly dubbed nature’s | their castings are washed down by rain. 


plough; ploughing is its work, and right 
well it does it. Besides all this the earth- 
worm helps to level the surface of turf and 
does its part to make our lawns as smooth 
as our billiard-tables ; it also slightly increases 
the surface of the earth, and the collapsing 
of its burrows keeps the mould slowly but 
constantly moving, by which means the car- 
bonic acid generated in the earth is able to 
act on fresh matter. 

Indeed if the earth-worm be but one of the 
humblest and most insignificant of creatures, 
the work which it performs is by no means 
insignificant. Besides the debt which gar- 
deners and agriculturists owe it, antiquarians 
have cause to be grateful to it: many an old 
coin would have been lost to them but for 
the earth-worm which, by its castings, has 
preserved it. Many a piece of tesselated 
pavement owes its preservation to the earth- 
worms which, by tunnelling the eavth under 
it, till it was quite hollow, aided in the sub- 
sidence of the pavement, and then buried it 
under their castings which, by excluding the 
air, have preserved its colours. 

“Every little makes a mickle,” says the 
Scotch proverb, and in considering the vast- 
ness of the work done by worms, we must 
remember how very numerous they are. It 
has been calculated that there are as many as 
53,767 in an acre of land that is in a garden ; 
they are less numerous in pastures. Each 
worm throws up on an average about 12 oz. 
of earth during the year; for we must not 
forget that the earth-worm ceases to work 


” 





Their work, then, is truly no mean or unim- 
portant one, though for the most part it is 
no doubt performed instinctively and with- 
out any consciousness of its value to man, for 
the lining of their burrows is the only part 
of their labour in which they appear to show 
any gleams of intelligence. Their physique 
is eminently suited to the work they have to 
perform, a work which requires the strong 
muscular system the earth-worm possesses. 
And yet the earth-worm is very badly re- 


| warded for his labour; man despises him, 


treads him under foot, sometimes tortures 
his sensitive body by impaling it on a fish- 
hook. Blackbirds and thrushes, and many 
other birds devour the earth-worms in vast 
numbers, pull them relentlessly out of their 
holes, while the scolopenders are their dead- 
liest: foes. 

Poor harmless, defenceless, industrious 
little animals, they deserve better wages than 
they get ; but they are not likely to get their 
deserts, for though the “very worm will 
turn” if pressed too hard, a strike among 
our underground gardeners is the very last 
thing to be feared in these days of strikes 
and demonstrations; the earth-worm must 
work to live, and he knows it; that he also 
lives to work is our gain. 

“ Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 
Nor crush t —_—— worm ; 


The frame thy sco: 1 thoughts deride, 
From God received its form. 


“ The common Lord of all that move, 
From whom thy being flowed, 
A portion of His boundless love 
mn that poor worm bestowed.” 
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—— evening, while the slanting ray | 
Made roofs all gold and streets all gloom ; | 
She rested at the close of day, 

Her heart in peace, in peace her room. 


And gently fell upon the calm 

The old cathedral’s evening chime, 
Making her soul a silent psalm, 

Like some unspoken poet’s rhyme. 


She rose to see the quiet sky, 
As called by some celestial lips, 
And, lo! the golden gates on high 
Revealed a John’s Apocalypse. 


Opened by God’s almighty hand 
To eyes that have the heart to see, 
She gazes on that blissful land 





AT SUNSET. 


The lowing kine upon the mead, 
The swallows in the sunny air, 

The creatures which on matter feed ; 
See not heaven’s gate in vision there. 


Within her, thoughts eternal glow ; 
Eternal love breaks into prayer ; 

Her room, the world, the street below, 
Her new and vast compassions share. 


Will all life’s days so fairly close— 

Those in that street where shadows lie ? 
Will they but fall in death’s repose 

To wake to heaven’s Epiphany ? 


The sick, the weary, and the poor, 
Who blindly seek thy living street, 
Will they all find that mansion door, 





Which gives to time, eternity. 


The place where want and fulness meet ? 


She prayed, Oh, painter of the land 


For which all me 


n and ages wait ! 


Grant that our tribes at last may stand 


Within its everla: 


sting gate. 
B. W. 8. 





THE PAINTINGS OF THE CATACOMBS. 
Br ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


AVING spoken of the symbols and the 
inscriptions of the catacombs, I will 

now turn to their paintings and frescoes. For 
my object is to describe the true nature and 
characteristics of primitive Christianity ; and 
on this subject the paintings of the catacombs 
are full of instruction. Some of them are 
liturgical, representing or symbolising bap- 
tism, the Lord’s supper, and ordination. 
There are also the very numerous oranti, 
figures of the deceased with arms outstretched 
and hands uplifted in the Eastern attitude 
of prayer. Most, however, of the frescoes 
are Biblical, and in the earliest ones only 
one or two subjects are chosen from the 
New Testament. The commonest—which is 
natural—indicates the raising of Lazarus, 
since the prominent conception of the cata- 
combs is to express faith in “ Jesus and the | 
resurrection.” We also find the paralytic | 


carrying his bed in memory of the blessed 
words, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” The 
scenes which represent the Nativity, and 
the visit of the Magi belong to later 
groups. 


2. Generally speaking the early Christians 
loved to shadow forth the New Testament 
through the Old. Some of my readers may 
have seen theglorious chapel of King’sCollege, 
Cambridge. On one side of it the windows 
are devoted to Old Testament subjects, ca 
the other side to scenes from the New; and 
it has been noticed that sometimes on a 
bright day, if you walk by the side of the 


chapel, you may see the sun-bathed glories 


of the Old Testament passing through the 
windows which depict the New. So it isin 
the catacombs. Each picture from the Old 
Testament is meant at the same time to be 
a symbol of our Lord, in whom every type 
and every prophecy was for ever fulfilled. 

3. The favourite subjects from the Old 
Testament are three. The three children 
in the furnace ; Daniel in the lions’ den ; and 
the story of Jonah. 

(i.) To those who had seen the gardens of 
Nero hideously illuminated with the living 


| torches of martyrs, each tied to the stake in 


his éwnica molesta, or coat of burning pitch, 
‘you can imagine what comfort there would 
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be in seeing on the martyr’s tomb the picture 
of those three youths who were cast bound 
into the seven-times-heated burning fiery 
furnace, but whom the tyrant saw loose and 
walking unharmed in the midst of the flame, 
while the form of Him who walked with 
. them, and who was to them as the Angel of 
the Dew amid the flame, was as the Son of 
God. True that, unlike Ananias, Azarias, 
and Misael, the martyrs were not miracu- 
lously delivered ; but to the faith of the 


early Christians the very non-deliverance | 


was more blessed by far than deliverance 
itself; seeing that it was but the certain 
pledge of a far more decisive and eternal 
triumph. 

(ii.) And when they represented Daniel 
standing naked and defenceless between the 
lions, they meant to indicate the faith that, 
even amid the frightful martyrdoms of the 
amphitheatre, when the Libyan lion sprang 
on some old man, or some fair youth, amid 


the yelling populace, God was doing some-| 
thing more blessed for them than even if He | 
had shut the lions’ mouths. Perhaps they | 


meant at the same time to shadow forth the 
security and triumph of the Christian soul 
amid the wild beasts of sin and death which 
harmed them not. 

(iii.) And in the story of Jonah they felt 
special delight. The “fish” they always re- 
presented, not as a fish—which was the pre- 
cious symbol of their faith—but as a long 
thin-necked monster, the type of the old 
serpent Satan. With the mere difficulties of 
the narrative they were wholly unconcerned. 
They went, with enlightened intelligence, to 
that which alone concerned them, the inmost 
heart of its central significance—which is the 
deliverance of the body from death, and of 
the soul from sin. 

(iv.) It is not surprising that they sha- 
dowed forth Christ and the presence of 
Christ under these sacred types. It is more 
surprising that they chose a purely Pagan 
symbol. They represented Him as Orpheus 
with his harp, soothing and taming the wild 
beasts. They thus baptized as it were the 
old heathen legend with all its “ far-reaching 
pathos,” and expressed their faith in the 
coming of that blessed restitution of all 
things, when the universe would have ceased 
to groan and travail as now it does, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit the redemption of 
the body. 

(v.) But by far the commonest symbol of 
Christ in the catacombs was that of the Good 
Shepherd. It-was to the Christians of the 
catacombs their favourite emblem of the 





| redemption, and of the Redeemer. The re- 
ligion of the multitude of the early Chris- 
tians was the religion of trust in God. They 
eared for Christianity not as a learned sys- 
tem of theology, but as “a sovereign mani- 
festation of divine compassion.” Their faith 
was absolutely untechnical, uncontroversial ; 
and it was surrounded by an aureole of love. 
The Good Shepherd, or as it might be more 
truly rendered, the “ Fair Shepherd,” with a 
crook or shepherd’s pipe in one hand, and 
the lamb or the kid tenderly borne upon his 
shoulder, was a figure dear to the days when 
Hermas wrote his “Pastor,” but almost ig- 
nored by the learned scholasticism of the 
later times. There is (it has been observed) 
scarcely an allusion to Christ as the Good 
Shepherd in Athanasius, or Jerome, or 
Thomas Aquinas, or the Catechism of Trent, 
or the Thirty-nine Articles. In Art, its place 
has been taken by the terrible Judge, the 
agonised sufferer, or the Infant in His 
mother’s arms; but to the early Christians 
the Good Shepherd was “ prayer-book and 
articles, and creed, and canons all in one.” 
It taught them all they wanted ; it conveyed 
to them all about the Lord that they most 
longed to know and believe. For bereaved 
| parents, for guileless peasants, for little chil- 








A “Good Shepherd.” 


| dren, for all pure and childlike souls it was 
a sufficient theology. “The belief of the 
catacombs,” says Dean Stanley, “is not that 
which is either defended by modern theo- 
logians, or attacked by modern sceptics. 
































The pictures of the Good Shepherd, and of 
the vine, and the doctrines which they re- 
present, whether we call them sectarian or 
unsectarian, denominational or undenomina- 
tional, have never been watchwords of par- 
ties ; no public 

meetings have 
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the most frightful of all punishments for 
felons and for slaves. It was a torture- 
gibbet which, as even Pagans said, should 
be kept out of sight with horror. It would 
have seemed strange indeed among the bright 





been held for 





defending or 
abolishing 
them ; no per- 
secutions or 
prosecutions 
have been set 
on foot to put 
them down or 
to set them 


up. And yet 
it is certain 
that, by the 


early Chris- 
tians they were 
not thought 
vague, fleeting, 
unsubstan tial, 
colourless, but 
were the food 
of their daily 
lives, their hope under the severest trials, the 
dogma of dogmas, if we choose so to call 
them, the creed of their creed, because the 
very life of their life.” 

4. Many may doubtless have felt sur- 
prised that among the symbols and frescoes 
of the catacombs, which have taught us so 
many beautiful and interesting lessons, I 
have made no mention of acrucifix ; no men- 
tion of any picture of Christ ; no mention of 
any fresco of a crucifixion ; no mention even 
of across. I have not mentioned them be- 
cause in these earliest centuries they do not 
exist. Clement of Alexandria does not name 
the cross in his list of the symbols which 
Christians painted on their vessels, or wore 
upon their rings. The first Latin cross is 
found on the tomb of Galla Placidia in A.D. 
451. The painted crucifix is not found till 
the seventh or eight century. No picture 
of the crucifixion exists till a thousand years 
after Christ had died. These facts, and the 
reasons for these facts, are strangely instruc- 
tive. 

5. There can be no question that until 
Constantine wove the cross on his labarum, 
Christians did not freely adopt it as a sym- 
bol of their faith, Remember that in those 
days the cross was not a pretty jewelled 
ornament, which had become sentimental 


The three Hebrew Children. 





and meaningless, but the grim implement of 














and festive symbols with which the Chris- 
tians loved to adorn their graves ; strange 
indeed where it was the custom to indicate 
only the triumphant blessedness of martyr- 
dom, and wholly to keep out of sight its 
physical sufferings. It may be said that, in 
the monogram of Christ, Christians secretly 
introduced the cross, and that—-in disguised, 
scarce recognisable forms—it is woven on the 
dresses of the figures in the catacombs. It 
may be so. But the fact remains. The 
Latin cross, the sort of cross on which the 
Saviour died, is not found till after the 
middle of the fifth century. And I think 
the reason was threefold. It was partly be- 
cause the cross was to the heathen a symbol 
of scorn and hatred, which it was at first im- 
possible for them to understand. We see this 
in the very ancient graffito discovered on the 
wall of a vault of the palace of the Cesars, in 
which a raan is represented worshipping a 
crucified figure with an ass’s head, with the 
scrawl underneath “ Alexamenos adores his 
God.” Itwas also because, rejoicing in the new 
wine of the kingdom of heaven, Christians 
chose for their own the emblems of gladness 
and hope, not emblems of defeat and agony ; 
and lastly, because Christianity never identi- 
fied the atonement of Christ solely with the 
single act and moment of His death, but 
with His incarnation, His whole life, His 
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teaching, His example, His self-sacrifice, His 
resurrection, His ascension, His intercession 
for us at the right hand of God. It is a 
point of immense importance. The Christ 
of early Christians was not a dead Christ, 
but a living Christ. They shrank altogether 
—shrank as from an impiety—from repre- 
senting Him in the brief passing moment of 
His death—the brief passing spasm of the 
hour and power of darkness. To them Christ 
was He “that liveth, and was dead, and be- 
hold He is alive for evermore.” He was 
“Christ that died” indeed, but “ yea rather 
who is risen again, who is ever at. the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession 
for us.” 

6. And what shall we say of the crucifix ? 
[ open a recent book of devotion, and there 
I read, ‘‘ Keep a crucifix, and adore every 
day the five precious wounds. Let your 
kisses and your prayers be like pearls and 
precious stones which you never tire of set- 
ting in each of the five wounds of the 
Saviour.” Now, I do not doubt the piety 
of the writer, but to say nothing of the 
serious reason to doubt whether there were 
five wounds—for the feet were often tied, 
not nailed to the cross—I cannot imagine 
anything less like the conceptions of primi- 
tive Christianity than a form of worship so 
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morbid, so unnatural, se idolatrous, so mean- 
inglessly distressful, as constantly kissing a 

iece of wood with five wounds painted on 
it. I think that St. Paul would have swept 
aside, very roughly and very indignantly, so 
gross and material an innovation. He would 





age , ; 
| have ranked it with the ¢OeAoPpycxeo, or 


voluntary will-worship which he so strongly 
condemns. And this at least is certain, that 
nothing remotely resembling such service is 
even distantly hinted at in the New Testa- 
ment, or was known for a thousand years to 
the Church of Christ. Nor are we at all 
encouraged by the temper of mind, or tone 
of religion, which synchronised with the 
adoration of this symbol of agony thus so 
exclusively identified with Him of whose 
glad birth the angels sang. How little did 
it resemble the habitual conception of the 
early. Christians, to whom their Lord was a 
presence of eternal victory and never-ending 
joy! The vision which St. John saw of 
Christ in the Apocalypse was no agonised, 
blood-smeared figure, such as you see depicted 
just where the population is most hopeless 
and most degraded, at every turn of the 
sweet valleys in the Romish cantons of Swit- 
zerland ; no, but with His eyes as a flame 
of fire and His feet glowing as in a furnace, 
and round His loins a golden girdle, and the 
rainbow shedding its sevenfold lustre over 
the seven planets of His crown! Even when 
St. John saw in the midst of the throne a 
lamb as it had been slain, it was still a lamb 
triumphant and victorious. And so, to the 





Apostles and the early Christians, even the 
cross was always an emblem not of frus- 
tration but of exultation; not of morbid 
anguish but of transfigured sorrow; not 
primarily of pain and death, but of pain and 
death as the path to unending bliss, and the 
secret of eternal life. To the early Chris- 
tians—and the difference in result is infinite 
—the aspect in which “the Lord of life and 
all the worlds” was regarded was not that 
of a dying sufferer, but “the Incarnate Word, 
the Present Friend, the Prince of Peace on 
earth, the everlasting King in heaven.” 
“What His life is, what His commandments 
are, what His judgment will be,” these 
were the things to which they turned their 
thoughts ; “not mainly what He once did, 
or what He once suffered, but what He is 
doing now, and what He requires us to do;” 
and, as Mr. Ruskin has said, “the fall from 
that faith, and all the corruptions of its 
abortive practice, may be summed up briefly 
as the habitual contemplation of Christ’s 
death instead of His life, and the substitu- 
tion of His past sufferings for our present 
duty.” 

And yet even then it was very long before 
Christian art had so completely plunged into 
unreserve as to paint the dead Christ ;—to 
paint as a corpse Him who is alive at God’s 
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right hand for evermore. To paint the sac- 
rifice of Isaac was as far as they dared to 
o. In some of the catacomb-frescoes, a 
hens receives the law, strikes the rock, 
raises Lazarus, multiplies the loaves. Pic- 
tures of Christ “ first began among the here- 





tics.” And thus, even when in the fourth 
century, Christians wished to indicate the 
fact of the crucifixion, it is with distant and 


| deeply reverent symbols. A lamb is depicted 
with a cross upon its head ; or there stands 


upon a mound a cross, wreathed with 








A “Good 


flowers, or thick with jewels, with the mono- | 


gram of Christ above, and by it stands a 
lamb, and doves are on the arms of it, and 
from the mound flow the four rivers of Para- 
dise. How very far is such an emblem of 
peace and loveliness from the one-sided 
ghastliness of a realistic picture! It does 


not even attempt, or dare to give an objec- | 
tive presentment of the scene, but conveys, | 
with joyous gratitude and revering exulta- | 


tion, a suggestion of the idea. Not till the 
eighth century is Christ represented on the 
cross; but even then it is a Christ free, 
supreme, sovereign, with eyes open, with 
arms unbound, living not dead, majestic not 
abject, with no horror of great darkness 
overhanging Him, with no mortal agony on 
His divine, eternal features. In the earlier 
centuries the transient anguish was never con- 
templated, save as the condition of unending 
and unimaginable joy ; nor were men ever 
reminded of the brief death without being at 
the same time reminded that, swallowed up 
in instant victory, the brief death was but 
transition to an infinite triumph and an im- 
measurable life. 


TN 
ee 


Shepherd.” 


But, in the tenth century, in ages of deep- 
| ening superstition and ignorance, there set 
in the full flood of realistic art. Then first 
| did Christians venture to represent Christ 
| dead, and splashed with blood; and “the 
| last glimpse of Divine Majesty suffered total 
eclipse from the exclusive display of agonised 
humanity.” But not till the eleventh cen- 
tury was there a bas-relief, and not till the 
fourteenth century was there a_ portable 
| crucifix. And by this time there had begun 
a deep corruption, and a disastrous displace- 
ment of the true centre of gravity of our 
faith. Pictures of the crucifixion could in 
some crude way represent the external fact, 
they could not infuse into it that inexhaust- 
ible depth of the divine meaning which 
might be dimly shadowed by a'symbol. In 
trying to represent what the Apostles actu- 
ally saw, we may wholly lose sight of what 
they felt. Thoughts which are foreign to 
the Gospel were not only perpetuated, but 
exclusively obtruded; and in the physical 
image of the dead Christ, which is entirely 
foreign to Scripture, men more and more 
lost sight of His true ideal, of the significance 
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of His example, of the real meaning of His 
Gospel, of His present exaltation, of His 
living spirit, of His joyous, pervading, dilat- 
ing, radiant, loving, exalting life. 

It must not be supposed that these thoughts 
are merely antiquarian, and the influence of 
art on religion unimportant. Art may have 
its degradation in the direction of an all but 
blasphemous irreverence ; hardly less is its 
influence in the direction of a horrifying 
superstition. When, as the world and the 
Church got farther and farther from the 
true conception of the purely ideal image of 
the Saviour as a beautiful youth typical of 
the rejuvenescence of mankind in Him—calm, 
gentle, young—gave way to the grim image of 

e Saviour as \ ined anneal monk ;— 
when, as Dean Milman says, “light vanished 
from His brow, gentleness from his features, 
serene majesty from His attitude ;”—when 
the image of the Lord on the cross—which 
at first even if it represented pain, was yet 
pain overcome by patience—was no longer 
clothed with long drapery, but stripped to 
ghastly nakedness ;—when it became “the 
object of the artist to wring the spectator’s 
heart with fear and anguish, rather than to 
chasten with quiet sorrow or elevate with 
faith and hope, to aggravate the sin of man, 
rather than display the mercy of God ;—then 
at last with convulsed limbs and vivid pain, 
and red, streaming blood, that most terrible 
object, the painted crucifix, was offered to 
the groaning worship of mankind.” And 
we may add, when the joy and peace and 
hope of religion were thus drowned in seas 
of agony, when sin and not God was made 
the central thought of religion, floods of 
crime and degradation followed. What in- 
quisitions and slaughter! What racks and 
thumbscrews and gibbets and the imple- 
ments of horrible cruelty, plied in the dese- 
crated name of truth! What narrowness of 
belief and callousness of feeling, and merci- 
lessness of precept and severity of judgment, 
and dark, dishonouring thoughts of God! 
For the Divine words, “ Ye shall know them 
by their fruits,” were substituted the false 
words, “ Ye shall know them by their doc- 
trines.” Men and nations bowed their necks 
under the hideous tyranny and ruthless 
usurpation of inquisitors and priests. The 
pages of the history of a corrupt and wicked 
church were glued together with the blood 
of persecution. Christ, from the meek and 
lowly Saviour of all the world, became, in 
the fresco of Michael Angelo, a furious, 
wrathful Hercules turning away from the 
pleading compassion of His human mother, 








to hurl and drive the miserable generations 
of the lost as ina storm of agonising rain- 
drops, by numberless myriads into the abyss 
of flame ; or in the yet deeper degradation 
of the sensuous Rubens, He only is moved 
to a little pity by the prayer of St. Francis 
of Assisi; or in the lowest abyss of a traves- 
tied Christianity, He looks down from His 
cross into the seven-times-heated furnace of 
a flaring hell, full of horned demons, who 
boil the dead in cauldrons, or tear them to 
pieces with red-hot pincers :—as though the 
dominant conception of all life, of all wor- 
ship, of all religion were, for the vast majo- 
rity of mankind, the absolute triumph of a 
ghastly fiendishness, and a horror, horror, 
horror, hopeless, endless, all but universal, 
which tongue can neither conceive nor name. 

Not such in their exaltation, not such in 
their simplicity, were the conceptions of the 
primitive Christians. They exulted not in 
horror but in hope; not in vengeance but 
in compassion. Their key-note was “fear 
not;” their recurrent burden was the 
Christmas carol, the angels’ song, ‘‘Peace on 
earth, good will towards men.” That was 
their view of the Gospel ; and to them there 
was not terror and serfdom and despair, but 
hope and joy and peace in believing. 

I do not know whether it is necessary 
to sum up what I have said. But if it 
be, I would add that so far as we look be- 
yond this world to a better; so far as we 
prefer poverty and persecution to the temp- 
tations of guilty pleasure and guilty wealth ; 
so far as we are kind to one another, 
tender-hearted as members of one great 
brotherhood in Christ; so far as we realise 
the sacredness of our mortal bodies, and 
the pricelessness of our immortal souls; so 
far as the dove of innocence, and the hart 
panting after the water-brooks, and the harp 
of joy, and the vine of life are our symbols 
too; so far as Christ is to us above all things 
“the Good Shepherd,” and we are the people 
of Christ’s pasture and the sheep of His 
hand; so far as Christ is to us a living 
Christ and not a dead Christ; a universal 
Christ, not a sectarian Christ ; a Christ who 
cares not for elaborate will-worship, or ana- 
thematising creeds, or burdensome obser- 
vances, but for simplicity and sincerity of 
heart; a Christ of love, not of fury, ven- 
geance, and hatred—so far are we like those 
early Christians whose bodies rest in the 
catacombs, and so far we shall not have 
looked in vain at the rock whence we were 
hewn, and the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged. 
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TOILERS OF BABYLON. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 
Avtuor or “ Brape-o’-Grass,” ‘‘Love’s Harvest,” ‘“ Lire’s Bricutest Srar,’”’ Ero. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


i all his after life Timothy never forgot | 
that night he spent with Teddy. It left 
upon him an abiding impression for good, 
and if in his manhood he stepped out of his 
way to do a kindness, he would sometimes 
think that he was urged to it by the spirit of 
his dear friend. | 

Teddy was more than glad to see him ; he | 
said it was the one thing he had been wish- 
ing for before he-——, and then he stopped, 
and looked at his friend with a half-wistful, 
half-whimsical expression on his face. | 

“ Before you what, Teddy ?” asked Timothy, 
a great lump rising in his throat. 

“Before I go to another place,” replied | 
Teddy. 

“Where ?” ‘| 

* Ah! now you ask a question, Tim.” He 
paused awhile, and added, “ But somewhere. | 
You've been talking to mother, haven’t you ?” | 

“Yes—and I met your father as I was 
coming here.” 

“He was cut up, wasn’t he ?” 

at 

“ Speaking of me ?” 

“Yes. He could hardly get his words out.” 

“He has been a good father—I couldn’t 
have had a better ; no boy could. My dear, 
good mother, too, she will feel it. They told 
you I was dying, didn’t they ?” 

The mournful look in Timothy’s eyes was | 
an eloquent answer. 

“It’s true, Tim ; I knew it before they did, 
before even the doctor did. Long ago I knew 
I should never live to be a man. I don’t 
know whether I’m sorry or glad. There’s | 
Shakspere and Sir Walter Scott—I say, isn’t 
‘Ivanhoe’ splendid ?” 

“T don’t know, Teddy. I never read it. 
But what about Shakspere and Sir Walter 
Scott ?” 

“ They’re dead, aren’t they ?” 

“Of course they are.” 

“There it is, you see. It comes to the 
same thing. The only difference is in being 
born earlier or later.” 

“I say, Teddy, where did you get all this 
from ?” 

* All what, Tim ?” 

“This way of talking.” 

“Wasn't I always so ?” 

“Not quite so; it’s new, a lot of it—at 





least to me.” 


“Comes from reading, I suppose, and think- 
ing a bit, like the parrot.” 

His mother here entered the room, with a 
tumbler of wine, in which Timothy’s new- 
laid egg was beaten up. 

“Timothy brought the egg, my love,” she 
said ; “it is new-laid.” 

“Did he, now? Lift me up, Tim, please.” 

Timothy raised the dying lad, and sup- 
ported him in his arms, and Teddy drank 
the wine and egg slowly. 

“Tt’s nice,” he said; “it seems to make 
me strong.” 

“The doctor said it would, my dear,” said 
his mother ; “it will help to make you well.” 

Teddy looked tenderly at her. 

“ Kiss me, mother.” 

She took him from Timothy’s arms, and 
for a little while the mother and son lay in a 
close embrace. When she was gone Teddy 
said, 

“Did you bring the new-laid egg for me, 
Tim ?” 

“T must have done,” replied Timothy more 
cheerfully, hailing with hope the delusive 
sign of renewed strength in his friend, “ be- 
cause you've eaten it.” 

“ But intentionally ?” 

“No, Teddy, not intentionally.” 

“Tt’s funny you should have had one, 
though, just when the doctor ordered it for 
me. Perhaps you're in the egg business now?” 

This caused Timothy to laugh and Teddy 
to smile. 

“Tm not in the egg business yet,” said 
Timothy. “ How I got it is part of a story.” 

“Your story, I can guess. You’ve been 
awayalong time. Tell me everything about 
yourself, and everything that has happened— 
everything !” 

“Tt will take so long, Teddy.” 

* All the more reason,” said Teddy with a 
grave smile, “why you should begin soon. 
Fire away, Tim. It will be a pleasure to me 
to lie and listen.” 

It is not so uncommon as may be sup- 
posed to chance upon a lad in Teddy’s 
station in life able to express himself so 


well. Looking round upon the familiar faces 


in the gallery of art and literature, and re- 
cognising in this one and that one portraits 
of earnest workers, the fruits of whose labours 
have imparted intellectual pleasure to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the fact that it is 
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not from the ranks of the rich and powerful 
that the majority of these bright stars have 
emerged. It may be that the rich have not 
that incentive to succeed—the spur of neces- 
sity forming part of it—which the poor have, 
but the fact remains. Thus it is not sur- 
prising to find a lad of Teddy’s stamp in the 
squalid east, and his weak physical frame 
may be set down to his intellectual advan- 
tage. 

He lay and listened to Timothy’s story. 


Timothy spoke softly and slowly, and when, 
' my sweetheart ”—he was wandering now— 


at the expiration of fifteen or sixteen minutes, 
he saw Teddy’s eyes close, and judged that 
he had fallen into slumber, he stopped till 


| And ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ and ‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth.’ Oh, how I’ve laughed 
and cried over them. Is Miss Emily pretty ?” 
“Very pretty, Ted.” 
“ That’s nice. I like pretty things, faces, 
| flowers, and pictures. Ican shut my eyes 
and see them—oh, such crowds of them, dis- 
appearing and coming up again. I am sorry 
for poor Doctor Porter. Perhaps you will 
see Miss Emily again.” 
| ©T hope so.” 
“There was little Alice Goldsmid ; she was 


| 
| 
| 


I shall 
She wore a white dress and a blue 


“and she died a long, long time ago. 
see her. 


Teddy, after the lapse of another few minutes, | necklace. Is that you, father ?” 


opened his eyes, and said, | 


“Yes, Tim, and then——” 


Then Timothy resumed his story, pausing | 


again when Teddy closed his eyes again, an 
continuing when the dying lad was sensible 
once more of what was going on around him. 
Now and then the mother would enter the 
room, very softly, and in obedience to Timo- 
thy’s finger at his lips, would close the door 
behind her and step to the bedside so quietly 
and noiselessly that she might have been a 
pitying spirit of air instead of a suffering 
mother whose heart was filled with woe. 
Then would she bend over the bed, some- 
times with a terrible fear that her son had 
passed away ; but she would raise her head 
and look at Timothy with tears in her eyes, 
and whisper, 

“ Thank God, he only sleeps !” 

Ah! in these vigils of love, kept through 
day and night in the homes of the rich and 
the poor, drawing the sick ones together until 
they stand upon the eternal platform of equa- 
lity, there is much to be thankful for. If 
the lessons they teach were more enduring 
the world would be more human than it is, 
and justice—not that kind of justice we seek 
in wig.and gown—would be dispensed more 
equally. 

At length the story was finished, and Teddy, 
awake, but growing weaker and weaker, lay 
and thought over it. His voice now some- 
times wandered away, and the sense of his | 
words was blurred by the approaching change, | 
but for the most part he held himself in con- | 
trol, and spoke intelligently, with a full con- 
sciousness of what he was saying. 

“It was a lucky thing you got into that 
school, Tim.” 

“Yes, Teddy, it was.” 

“T always knew you were clever, and only 
wanted teaching. You must read ‘Ivanhoe.’” 

“T will, Teddy.” 





“Yes, my boy,” replied Mr. Meadows, who, 
with his wife, had just entered the room; 
“do you feel better ?” 

“Much better ; oh, so much better! Give 
me your hand, father.” He took it and held 
it to his lips. ‘ Did you hear about Timothy 
and his new-laid egg ?” 

“ Mother has told me about it, my boy.” 

“Is mother here ?” 

“Yes, my dearest.” 

A sudden strength animated Teddy’s 
frame. 

“T could almost sit up alone,” he said, 
and he strove to rise. 

“You had better lie and rest, my boy,” 
said his father. 

“But I have something to do,” he said, 
“that mightn’t be thought of afterwards. 
Though if you did think of it I am sure you 
would do it, because it would give me plea- 
sure.” 

“We would do anything to give you plea- 
sure, my boy.” 

“T know you would, father, and thank 
you for all your goodness to me. It shall 
never be forgotten—never. Please help me 
up.” 

They humoured him, and propped him up 
with pillows. Timothy was now sitting at 
the foot of the bed, and the dying lad’s 
parents one on each side at the head. Their 
hands were clasped at his back, forming a 
frame for their dear one in which he found 
support. 

“Mother and father,” he said, “I am 
going to make my will.” 

As he said this Timothy saw in his face 
the same half-wistful, half-whimsical ex- 
pression he had observed upon his first 
entrance into the sick-room. The tears 
which welled into the mother’s eyes at men- 
tion of a will—a strange fancy to enter the 
brain of one so young—almost blinded her. 
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Mr. Meadows’s eyes were tearless, but he 
suffered none the less. 

“First, though, I must say good-bye to 
Harry, and Joe, and Nelly.” These were 
Teddy’s brothers and sister, all younger 
than he. 

“Good-bye!” murmured the mother. ‘Oh, 
my poor boy, my poor boy !” 

“Tt is right,” said Teddy ; “it is, isn’t it, 
father? I shall see them again; but after 
to-night they won’t see me perhaps for a 
long, long time. No, don’t take your arm 
away, father; I like it where it is, and 
mother’s.” He turned to each of them, and 
received their loving kiss. ‘Tim will go 
and bring them up. And, Tim, don’t say 
anything to them about my dying; it 
might frighten them, and they wouldn’t 
understand. Tell them that Teddy wants 
to kiss them good night. Not good-bye, 
Tim, good night.” 

Timothy went down-stairs and brought 
the youngsters up, telling them to be very 
quiet, as brother Teddy’s head ached badly. 

“Lift them up, Tim,” said Teddy. ‘“ Good 
night, Harry.” 

“Good night, Teddy,” said Harry. ““Won’t 
you get well soon, and have games ?” 

“You shall have plenty of fun, Harry 
Say God bless you, Teddy.” 

“God bless you, Teddy.” 

“And God bless you, Harry, and mind 
you must be a good boy.” 

“T will, I will,” said the little fellow. 

And so with Joe and Nelly, who kissed 
and bade their brother good night, and gave 
him God’s blessing. 

“Would you mind, mother,” whispered 
Teddy, “if they said their prayers now be- 
fore going to bed ?” 

In obedience to their mother’s directions 
the children knelt at the bedside and said 


their prayers’ aloud. Timothy, the sorrow- | 


ing parents, and Teddy himself mutely join- 
ing in the simple supplication. Mr. and 
Mrs. Meadows’s heads were bowed upon 
their breasts; but Timothy’s eyes were fixed 
upon Teddy’s face, and a great tremor ran 
through him as he noticed the dying lad’s | 


| one spoke until he himself broke the silence. 
| His voice was weaker now, and he often 
| paused, as if to gather strength for the words 
| he wished to utter. 
| “Harry will be just like you, father, when 
| he isa man. He is proud.of it when I have 
told him. ‘I want to be like father,’ he 
has said many times.” 
| T hope he will be a better man,” said the 
| father. 
| “He couldn’t very well be that, eh, 
;mother? And Nelly will be like you, 
| mother, but not so pretty, I think.” 
| Mrs. Meadows sighed. She was a buxom 
| woman; but her best-looking days were 
/gone. She knew that quite well, and had 
always wondered at Teddy’s praises of her 
prettiness. 
“And now, father, about my will. 
| won’t mind, will you?” 
“‘No, my boy, we will do everything you 
| Wish.” 
| “Thank you, father. But first, though, 
about what I’ve got a right to do.” 
| “You’ve the right to do anything, Teddy. 
| Only say what it is.” 
“Are my books mine, father?” asked 
Teddy. 
“Yes, my boy.” 
“T know exactly how many I’ve got— 
| forty-seven, some of them nicely bound. I 
should like Timothy to have five.” 
“He shall have them, Teddy, the best 
there are.” 
| “He won’t pick out the best, father ; he 
| knows they are only as a remembrance, and 
| I want him to have something else. Father, 
| you must have my desk.” 
| J will keep it and cherish it, my boy.” 
| “There is something in it for mother— 
| a little ivory brooch I bought for her birth- 
day before I was taken ill. Your birthday 
| comes exactly four weeks to-day, mother. I 
| shan’t be here ; but think I give it to you then.” 
| Mrs. Meadows could not speak. She 
| lowered her face to the wasted hand she 
| held in hers and kissed it, and held her head 
_ down. 


“My other books I should like divided 


You 








lips form the words, “Now I lay me down | between Harry, Joe, and Nelly. That will 
to sleep ; I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” | be fourteen each. You will know which to 
The solemnity of the occasion sank deep into | choose for them. Father, are my clothes 
Timothy’s heart. “He says that prayer,” | mine ?” 

he thought, “for the last time, for the last! “Surely they are, my dear lad.” 

time. Poor Teddy!” “To do whatever I like with ?” 

The prayers being over the children were' ‘ Whatever you like, my boy.” 

taken quietly from the room. Teddy’s eyes} “I am glad of that, because there is 
followed their figures until the door closed | something I very much wish to do. Timothy 
upon them. Then his lids dropped, and no! is just my height, father.” 
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“ Yes, my boy, he is.” 

Timothy held his breath, divining the 
idea bred by the thoughtful love of his 
friend. 

“ Has he told you that he can get a good 
situation if he has a decent suit of clothes 
to go in ?” 

“No, Teddy ; but I am glad to hear it.” 

“ He'll tell you all about it another time— 
not now, because my breath is going. Would 
you believe that the only thing in the world 
he can call his own is a fowl? Such a won- 
derful layer! That is how it was he was 
able to bring the new-laid egg to me. I 
should like Timothy to have my best trousers, 
my best coat and waistcoat, my best shirt— 
no, two shirts—and my best boots.” 

“ He shall have them, Teddy.” 

“Thank you, father. He isn’t to wait for 
them, you know, because it is now he wants 
them. It would do me a great deal of good 
if I could see Timothy in them with my own 
eyes.” 

Mrs. Meadows rose, and selecting the 
clothes mentioned by Teddy, told Timothy 
to go into her room and put them on. “If 
the dear Lord in his mercy should spare us 
this blow,” she thought, “my darling boy 
can have new ones. 
grateful I shall be if this blessing is granted 
me!” 

Timothy remained out of the sick-room 
for a much longer time than was necessary 
for him to throw off his ragged garments and 
get into Teddy’s clothes. It was not out of 
vanity, but of delicacy he did this, for he 
did not have the heart to look at himself in 
his better raiment. His young life had been 
already full of adventures, and many of them 
sorrowful ones, but this was the most mourn- 
ful of them all. Thoughts with respect to 
Teddy’s clothes were stirring in his brain as 
well as in that of the mother sitting by the 
bedside of her dying son. “ If Teddy takes 
a turn for the better, I can easily get into 
my rags ” He consoled himself with 
this idea, and he did up his tattered garments 
into a tidy bundle ready for the better emer- 
gency. He prayed that his dear friend might 
live. There would be little hope then of 
his obtaining the situation which was offered 
to him, but shrewd and clever as he was he 
was void of that kind of selfishness, the grati- 
fication of which entails misfortunes upon 
others. “If I can’t get into Mr. Loveday’s 
shop,” he thought, “I shall get something 
else to do, I dare say. I shall manage to 
rub along somehow.” He would dearly love 
to obtain service with Mr. Loveday, but not 


How thankful, how | 








at the expense of the life of the best friend 
he ever had. He remained from the sick- 
room so long that Mrs. Meadows had to come 
and beg him to return to it. 

“ Teddy is asking for you,” she said. “Oh, 
my dear, he is sinking fast I am afraid.” 

“T hope you don’t think it wrong of me 
to do this,” said Timothy, looking down upon 
Teddy’s clothes. 

“Wrong, my dear? No, indeed not. It 
is to please our dear boy—and you shall keep 
them even if he does get well. But I fear— 
I fear Oh, my dear, he is the sweetest 
lad that ever pHs breath! Never an angry 
word from his lips, never, never—and I have 
spoken cross to him often and often. He 
never answered me, never once. And now 
I am punished for it, now I am punished 
for it!” 

It was painful to witness her anguish. 

“You must not, you should not speak in 
that way, Mrs. Meadows,” said Timothy, to 
whom came at this juncture an impressive- 
ness of manner which spoke well for a true 
manliness of spirit in the future when he 
should have arrived at manhood’s estate ; “if 
Teddy knew it he would be very grieved— 
it would hurt him badly. You have nothing 
to vex yourself about, J know, who never 
had a mother to love”—and here Timothy's 
voice shook; he was aware of the strange 
mystery attached to his being thrust, a 
stranger, upon the care of strangers, and at 
this solemn time it forced itself upon him 
with a new significance. 

“ Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Meadows, “I am 
sorry for you.” 

“T know,” continued Timothy, “from 
Teddy’s own dear lips how good and loving 
you have been to him——” 

“Has he told you so—has my dear boy 
told you so ?” 

“Over and over again; and he has said 
that he could never repay you and his father 
for your goodness to him.” 

“That came out of his own kind heart, 
always thinking of others, never of himself.” 

“Tt is true, Mrs. Meadows. He said once 
to me, ‘I wish you had a home like mine, 
and a mother and father like mine.’” 

“The dear lad—the dear, dear lad! It 
makes it all the harder to lose him, all the 
harder.” 

“Tt is hard—but let us go in now. He 
will be restless.” 

“Yes, yes, let us goin. You are a good 
lad, Timothy, and we shall always be glad 
to see you here. Remember that, my dear,” 
“T will, Mrs. Meadows, and thank you.” 
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The mother wiped the tears from her eyes, 
but as fast as she wiped them away they 
flowed afresh. 

The moment he entered the room Timothy 
saw the change that had come over Teddy. | 
But Teddy could still speak in a faint, weak | 
voice, and his eyes brightened as they rested 
on Timothy. 

“How nice you look!” he murmured. | 
“Do they fit you?” Timothy nodded. | 
“Bend down, Timothy. That's right.” He | 
kissed Timothy. “If you get along, as 
you're sure to do, you must pay me for 
them.” 

** How can I do that, Teddy dear ?” asked 
Timothy in wonder. 

“By helping some poor boy, and trying 
to get him out of his trouble.” 

* As you have got me out of mine. I pro- 
mise, Teddy, faithfully.” 

“T think,” said Teddy, suddenly raising | 
himself up in bed, and speaking in a thin, 
clear voice, “that every thing is very beau- 
tiful. Good night. Iam very happy. God 
bless you, Tim!” 

‘God bless you, Teddy!” 

“ Mother, father, put your arms round me.” 

Close, close beat the loving hearts, one 
growing fainter, fainter, until, though still it 
fluttered, they could neither see nor hear its 
pulsation. Teddy lay still for hours, for the 
most part with his eyes closed ; but at long 
intervals the lids were slightly raised for a 
few moments at a time. Whether he saw 
anything before him they did not know, but 
they knew by an occasional slight movement 
of his fingers, which feebly strove to clasp 
the hands in which they were enfolded, that 
the tide of life had not quite run out. In 
the midst of their deep trouble it consoled 
them that he was in peace, and that it was 
mercifully ordained that he should pass away 
without suffering; for all through these 
memorable hours, which formed for them a 
sad and loving memory till they themselves 
received the summons to eternity, a smile 
‘rested on his lips. It was there when a 
linnet in a cage down-stairs began to chirp 
and twitter in the early morning. Teddy 
did not hear the sweet sounds; he had 
answered the call, and his soul was with 
God and the angels. 

x % % 

*So you've got the clothes, Timothy,” 
said Mr. Loveday on the following day. 

* Yes, sir,” said Timothy ; and he told the 
bookseller about Teddy. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Loveday, “so goes on for 
ever and a day the mystery of life and death, 
XVII—18 


% 








never for one moment ceasing its work. 
Timothy, your fowl has laid another egg. 
Shall we value it at five farthings ?” 

“ Keep it, sir, and welcome,” said Timothy. 

“No, my lad. Justice is justice, and I 
get it cheap. I engage you, Timothy, as my 
assistant at eighteen pence a week and board 
and lodging. Satisfaction given, a rise of 
sixpence a week at the end of six months; 
satisfaction still given, and all going along 
comfortably, a rise of another sixpence at 
the end of twelve months. What do you 
say ?” 

“Tam very thankful to you, sir,” replied 
Timothy. 

“You will want to go to the funeral, 
Timothy ?” 

“Tf you can spare me, sir.” 

“Of course I can spare you. 
not so plentiful, dead or alive.” 


Friends are 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WE return to Nansie and Kingsley. They 
were still in Godalming. Nansie’s father 
was buried, a quiet funeral, with only Nansie 
and Kingsley as mourners; the horse and 
caravan were sold, and the loving couple who 
were now to commence the battle of life in 
real, right-down earnest, had taken humble 
lodgings for a week or two, pending the 
serious question as to what they should do. 
Until after the funeral Nansie had no heart 
to write to her uncle in London. She had 
thought of acquainting him with the death 
of his brother, and asking him whether he 
would wish to attend the funeral, but the 
knowledge of the estrangement of the 
brothers during her father’s lifetime, and a 
feeling of loyalty towards her father who, in 
this estrangement, had been, in her belief, 
harshly treated, caused her to postpone the 
writing of her letter till the last sad offices 
were fulfilled. There was another reason. 
She feared that her uncle was a man of hard 
disposition, and that his resentment against 
his brother might find an outlet over the 
grave of the dear father she loved so well. 
This fear also sustained her. An inharmo- 
nious note, springing from an unkind nature, 
during her days of fresh sorrow, an inhar- 
monious note which might have been de- 
tected even when the dear remains were 
consigned to their last resting place, would 
have been too painful to her to bear, and 
would besides have been a desecration. 
Therefore it was that many days passed by 
before Nansie communicated to her uncle 
the news of his brother’s death. 

Meanwhile Kingsley was busy thinking 
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about the settling of his affairs. 





slate. 


not, but she would have been scarcely human 
regret, 
no fears for the future. 


because he had not had experience. 


A good education, a liberal allowance, having 


of it is, ‘never trouble trouble till trouble 


follow.” 


world to me. 


why, I’ve run away from them for a cut of 
rumpsteak. As for champagne, which I 








He had | 
some belongings and a little money, and it 
was necessary that his debts should be paid. 

“We will commence quite free, Nansie,” 


he said, “then we shall know where we are, 
and how we stand.” 


“It will be best, Kingsley,” said Nansie. | 
“We will wipe out the past, my dear,” | 
said Kingsley, “and commence with a new 
That will cost nothing, being in a 
sense metaphorical.” 

She did not ask him if he felt regret that 


he had married her; she knew that he did 


had the thought not obtruded itself. Cer- 
tainly, nothing in Kingsley’s manner denoted 
He was cheerful, hopeful, confident, 
and having sufficient for the present day, felt 
That was probably 
His life 
hitherto had been pleasant and luxurious, 
with no troubles of money to harass him. 


but to ask and receive—these easy ways were 
not a good education for adversity. 

“There is a song I have often sung, Nansie, 
my dear,” he said lightly, “and the burden 
troubles you.’ That is the plan we will 
“Yes, Kingsley,” said Nansie, with a 
bright look; “it does not mean that we should 
not be prepared.” 

“Prepared!” he exclaimed, putting his 
arm round her waist and kissing her. “Of 
course we will be prepared. Leave every- 
thing to me; and don’t have any fear that I 
shail miss anything.” 

“ Are you sure, dear ?” 

“Am I sure? Well, upon my word! 
There is only one thing in the world I should 
miss, and that is you—with a thousand 
apologies for calling you a thing. So long as 
you are with me, with your bright eyes and 
sweet face, and that pretty bit of ribbon 
about your neck—I love to see you dressed 
like a lady ; of course that will always be— 
so long as we are together as we are now, it 
isn’t possible for me to miss anything, be- 
cause my bonnie Annie Laurie is all the 
Then, you know, there is a 
charm in change, a positive charm in com- 
ing down a bit. There’s pheasant now, and 
partridge, and grouse, and pdté de foie gras— 


could have swam in—really, Nansie, swam 
in—why, I would rather have a bottle of 
Bass any day. There was some of the long | 





walks I used to take with a chum or two. 
Well, we walk a dozen miles and pull up at 
quite a common little inn, and call for bitter 
—in the pewter, Nansie—and bread and 
cheese. Was there ever anything like it? 
Never. The best meal I ever sat down to 
was nothing in comparison. I would look at 
my chums, and my chums would look at me, 
and we would all agree that we never ate 
and drank anything with such a relish. It 
was true. We'll take long walks together, 
Nansie, you and I, and you will say the 
same. I must leave you to-morrow morning, 
you know, my dear, for a couple of days to 
settle up all my old debts. There’s the 
stable bill—I shall have to sell my horse— 
and the jeweller’s bill.” 

“Kingsley, dear,” said Nansie, interrupt 
ing him. 

“Yes, Nansie.” 

“This watch and chain was bought of the 
jeweller, was it not ?” 

She pointed to a pretty watch and chain 
she was wearing, which, with a locket, he had 
given to her on the morning they had dis- 
closed to Nansie’s father the secret of their 
marriage. 

“Yes, my dear,” he said gaily. 

* And was not paid for when you gave it 
to me?” 

“And was not paid for,” he repeated in 
the same gay tone, “when I gave it to you. 
But,” he added, “it will be before I return.” 

“Don’t you think, Kingsley dear, that it 
would be best for you to ask the jeweller to 
take it back? It will make your account 
lighter.” 

“ What?” he cried. “Rob you of my own 
gift! Not likely, Nansie. Well, that is an 
idea to get into your head! And you call 
yourself practical !” 

“T think it would be right, my dear, and 
I can do very well without it.” 

“And J think it would be wrong, and I 
am certain you could not do very well with- 
out it. And the locket, too—why, Nansie, 
it has my portrait in it.” 

“T should like to keep the locket,” said 
Nansie, opening it and gazing fondly at the 
handsome smiling face of her lover and hus- 
band. 

“T should think you would indeed. Let 
me look at it. Upon my word, Nansie, it 
flatters me.” ; 

“Tt does not,” said Nansie energetically. 
“You are a great deal better looking than 
the picture.” © 

He laughed. ‘Now it is you who are 
flattering ; and, of course, you are only joking 
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when you ask me to take the watch and 
chain back. Don’t mention it again, there’s 
a good girl. It gives me an uncomfortable 
feeling. Every lady has her watch and chain, 
and I should feel that mean, if I saw you 
without one—well, there! don’t let us talk 
about it. I shall be able to pay the jeweller. 
You don’t know half the things I’ve got in 
my bachelor rooms; and just look at this 
diamond ring he wheedled me into buying 
for myself. 
think I have never given you a ring!” 


“Yes, you have, dear,” said Nansie, kiss- | 


ing her wedding ring. 

“Of course, that,” said Kingsley, taking 
her hand and kissing it, and keeping it 
clasped in his, “but I mean diamonds.” 

““T don’t want diamonds, dear.” 

“* Because you are the sweetest, most un- 
selfish little wife that a fellow was ever 
blessed with. But confess, Nansie, now, 
you do like diamonds, don’t you? No sub- 
terfuges, you know. I am your husband, 
and you mustn’t deceive me. You do like 
them ?” 

“Yes, Kingsley ; all women do, I think.” 

* And lace $” 

“Yes, and lace.” 

“That’s where it is,” he said, in a tone of 
vexation, running his fingers through his 
hair. “I had my eye on a lovely ring, and 
such a brooch! I asked the jeweller to put 
them by for me.” 

“You will not get them now, Kingsley ?” 
said Nansie anxiously. 

“No, I can’t very well, and that is what 
vexes me. I look upon them as really yours, 
and as if I’d behaved meanly in not buying 
them for you. It is really a loss, for, you 


see, if I had bought them when I took a | 


fancy to them, you would have had them, 
and I shouldn’t have cause to reproach my- 
self.” 

“Kingsley, dear,” said Nansie, holding up 
a reproving forefinger, “you are, as my dear 
father used to say, illogical.” 

“Your dear father may have said it to 
you, my unreasonable darling, because logic 
is not by any means a feminine quality; but 
he would never have said it to me, because 
we men see deeper into things than you. I 
could prove to you incontestably, Nansie, 
that it is a positive loss that I did not buy 
that ring and brooch for you; but I don’t 
want to make your head ache.” He kissed 
her eyes, and forehead, and lips, as if these 
marks of affection were as powerful as any 
logic he could bring to bear upon the point 
in dispute. “However, what is done is 








Down in the bill for £60. To | 


done, and what we have to consider is not 
yesterday, but to-morrow.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Nansie, hailing this more 
sensible turn, “ that is what we have to con- 
sider.” 

“And we will consider it, dearest, in a 
practical, logical manner.” Nansie, despite 
her anxiety, could not help smiling at this. 
“T am sure I am thinking of it all the night 
long.” 
| If this were so it must have been in his 
| dreams, for he was an exceptionally sound 
sleeper, as Nansie well knew by reason of 
her own mind being really disturbed by 
thoughts of the future. 

“What will have to be decided is what I 
am fit for and what I can do, and the thing 
then is,” and Kingsley looked pleasantly 
around, as though he was addressing an audi- 
ence, “to go and do it. Yes,” he repeated, 
“to go and do it. You cannot deny, Nansie, 
my darling, that that is the practical way to 
go about it.” 

“Yes, Kingsley dear,” said Nansie, with 
fond admiration, “that is the practical way.” 

“To buy another caravan,” pursued Kings- 
ley, “and a horse, and to fit it up comfort- 
ably with chairs, and tables, and. beds, an 
easy-chair for you, my dear, and one for me; 
and a little library of books, and a piano (be- 
cause there is nothing so pleasant on a beau- 
tiful evening in the woods, when the birds 
have settled in their nests and all nature is 
hushed and still, preparing by needful repose 
for the joyous life of to-morrow, there is no- 
thing, I say, so pleasant as to sit by the side 
of a dear little wife while she plays the airs 
one loves best,—— but I am afraid there 
| weuld not be room for a piano.” 

“T am afraid not, dear,” said Nansie, 
| humouring him. 

“Tt is a pity. If it were too warm—being 
summer, my dear Nansie—to sit inside the 
caravan, we might move the piano into the 
open, where you could charm the birds from 
their nests. They could not resist the tempta- 
tion of coming out to listen to the concert, 
and perhaps join in. Now, that would form 
'a pretty picture. A gifted fellow could 
almost write verses on it. But it is not to 
be thought of, Nansie; is it —I mean the 
piano, not the verses.” 

“TI am afraid not, Kingsley dear,” said 
Nansie, into whose heart was stealing a kind 
of pity—pity which had no terrors in it, but 
rather nerved her to courage, and was the 
germ of a new teaching in her gentle nature. 

“T think you must admit, my dear,” said 
Kingsley, taking her hand and patting it 
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softly, “that the moment I perceive an idea, | that ever was embodied in woman. Here is 
however enticing it may be, is not practical, | one whose companionship through life would 


I send it to the rightabout. As I do the 
piano. - Away it goes, and I take off my hat 
te it with regret.” 

There was something so kindly and hu- 
morous in his speech, and in the expressions 
and gestures which accompanied it, that 
Nansie did not have the heart to check it or 
to dispute with him. 

“We would have to do without the piano, 
then; but it is hardly possible to live with- 
out music. Well, we could go to a church, 
or, better still, to a cathedral. That could 
easily be managed, for we could so arrange 
as to halt for the night near a cathedral 
town, and if we were a little late starting off 
the next day, it would not so much matter, 
our time being our own. Then, it might 
happen—stranger things happen, my dear, 
and in discussing a matter it is only fair to 
look at it from every aspect—it might hap- 
pen that we hear of a concert to be given in 
a hall a dozen or twenty miles away. Away 
trots the horse at six or seven miles an hour 
—that would not be overworking it—and we 
arrive in time. I run into the town or city, 
or perhaps we pass through it, and I take 
tickets. We dress—properly, you know, 
Nansie—I in my swallowtail and white tie, 
you in your prettiest evening dress, and off 
we start arm-in-arm. A fine evening, a plea- 
sant walk of a mile, a most beautiful concert 
which we enjoy, and then the walk home, 
with stars and moon overhead, and the clouds 
forming a panorama of exquisite colours in 
lace-work through the branches of the trees. 
That is what I call true enjoyment, which, 
however, only lovers can properly appreciate. 
Would it not be perfect, Nansie?” 

“ Perfect,” replied Nansie, for a moment 
carried away by his earnestness and elo- 
quence ; “a heaven upon earth.” 

“You can form no idea,” said Kingsley, 
with a happy smile, “ what delight you give 
me in agreeing with me upon such subjects. 
Though I should not say that ; it half implies 
that we might possibly disagree upon our 
views for the future. When I first saw you 
I knew you thoroughly. I saw your sweet 
and beautiful nature in your eyes, and they 
are the loveliest eyes, my heart, that ever 
shone kindly upon man. ‘Here,’ said I to 
myself—O, you have no notion how I thought 
of you when I was alone! I used to walk up 
and down my room, speaking to you and 
listening for your answers ; there are silent 
voices you know, Nansie—‘ Here,’ said I to 
myself, ‘ here is the sweetest and purest spirit 











make earth a heaven ’—exactly as you ex- 
pressed it just now, my love—‘and to win 
whom would be the most precious blessing 
which could fall to a fellow’s lot. I love her, 
I love her, I love her!’” 

“O Kingsley!” murmured Nansie, laying 
her face on her husband’s breast. His sin- 
cerity and simple earnestness—whatever the 
worldly practical value of the words he was 
uttering—carried her away into his land of 
dreams, and surely they were words so sweet 
and loving that no woman could listen to 
them unmoved. 

“And if it be my happiness to win her,” 
continued Kingsley, “I will prove myself 
worthy of her.” 

Nansie thought of the sacrifice of wealth 
and position he had made for her, a sacrifice 
not grudgingly but cheerfully made, and in 
the making of which he did not arrogate to 
himself any undue or unusual merit, and she 
murmured, as she pressed him fondly to her, 
“You have proved yourself more than worthy, 
my dearest dear. It is I, it is I who have 
to prove myself worthy of you!” 

“That is not so,” he said gravely, but still 
holding the thread of his dreams ; “it is the 
woman who stands upon the higher level ; it 
is the man who must lift himself up to it, if 
he is a true man. Yes, my darling, even 
when I first saw you I used to think of you 
in the way I have described. Why, my dear, 
your face was ever before me; every little 
trick of expression with which you are sweetly 
gifted was repeated a hundred and a hundred 
times when I was alone and nobody nigh. 
And let me tell you, dear wife, you exercised 
an influence for good over me which I cannot 
well make clear to you. ‘ Why, Kingsley, 
old fellow,’ the chums used to say, ‘we ex- 
pected you to our supper party last night, 
and you never turned up. What has come 
over you ?’ I wasn’t going to tell them what 
it was that kept me away. Not likely. The 
majority of fellows there, living the life we 
did, wouldn’t understand it, and it isn’t a 
thing you can beat into a fellow’s head—it 
must come to a fellow, as it came to me, I’m 
thankful to say.” 

“ Was there ever a man,” thought Nansie, 
“who could say such sweet things as my 
Kingsley is saying to me ?” 

“ To return to the caravan,” said Kingsley. 
“‘T have no doubt you are perfectly familiar 
by this time, Mrs. Manners, with one of my 
great failings in conversation—flying off at a 
tangent upon the smallest provocation ; but 
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I always pick up my threads again, that you 
must admit. So I pick up the thread of the 
caravan we were discussing. You have put 


the matter of the piano so forcibly before me | 


—although you are not a logician, my dear, 
I give you the credit of not being bad in an 
argument—that it is put quite aside, not to 
be reintroduced. There is one capital thing 
about a caravan, there are no taxes to pay, 
and no rent either. If a fellow could only 
get rid of butchers’ bills now! You see I 


know something about housekeeping. Well, | 


but that is a good thing in caravans, isn’t it, 
Nansie—no rent or taxes ?” 


“Yes, it is,” replied Nansie; “but you | 
must not forget, Kingsley dear, that it is not | 


summer all the year through.” 

“Forget it! Of course I don’t forget it. 
There are fires, aren’t there, Nansie? And 
don’t you forget that I’ve been very careful 


| the caravan, though,” he added, with a ten- 


dency to relapse, “I shall always regret it ; 
the life would have been so beautiful and 
pleasant.” 

“We will endeavour,” said Nansie tenderly, 
“to make our life so in another way.” 

“Certainly we will, my dearest,” responded 
Kingsley heartily. “There are a thousand 
ways.” 

And yet he looked about now with a 
slight distress in his manner, as though he 
could not see an open door. But he soon 
shook off the doubt, and the next minute 
| was the same blithe, bright being he had 
always been. 


“Let us go for a walk, Nansie,” he said. 


| 


CHAPTER XV. 


| How sweet are the Surrey lanes and 





in making the caravan weathertight. We | woods, especially round about Godalming ! 
should feel like patriarchs—young patriarchs, | Innumerable are the pictures which artists 
you know, though I’ve always looked upon | have found there and fixed upon canvas to 
them as old, every man Jack of them. When | delight and instruct. In spring and summer 
you say ‘in the days of the patriarchs’ it | peeps of fairyland reveal themselves almost 
sounds oldish—long white beards, and all | at every turn. Small forests of straight and 





that sort of thing.” 

“May I say something, Kingsley ?” 

“ Certainly, my love.” 

“ We should have to live.” 

“Why, of course, my dear. Do you think 
I have forgotten that? What do you take 
me for?” 

“Whether we live in a house or a caravan 
we must have bread and milk and eggs r 

“And butter and bacon,” interpolated 
Kingsley. ‘ You see, I know.” 

“ And clothes.” 





“And coffee—black coffee, very strong, | 


that’s how I like it.” 

“ All these things would have to be paid 
for, Kingsley.” 

“3 SUPpose so —I mean, of course, they 
i How, Kingsley d 

“How, Kingsley dear ?” 

* Ah, how ; 
on the table with his fingers. 

“That,” said Nansie, with pretty decision, 
“is what we have to consider.” 

**Of course, of course. We are consider- 
ing it. Is it your opinion that the caravan 
idea is not practicable ?” 

“ Yes, Kingsley.” 


“Then away it goes,” said Kingsley, with | 


the air of a man from whom a great weight 
of responsibility has been suddenly lifted ; 
“away it goes, with the piano, and the nice 
furniture, and the birds, and the wild flowers 
in the summer woods. I take off my hat to 


he said vaguely, drumming | 


stately trees are there, full of solemn visions, 
lifting one’s thoughts heavenwards, and 
attuning the soul to more than earthly glory. 
The earth is carpeted with wonders, and the 
air is fragrant with subtle perfumes. The 
| gentle declivities are clothed in beauty, and 
| the wondrous variety of greens and browns 
| are a marvel to behold. 
| It was a balmy night, and the skies were 
| full of stars. A clear pool reflected them, 
_and Nansie and Kingsley stood upon the 
| rustic bridge and looked down in silence, 
| and love, and worship. 
| “In the method of my education, my dear 
| Nansie,” said Kingsley, as they walked from 
| the bridge into the stillness of the woods, “I 
| recognise now one end.” 
| “What end, Kingsley?” asked Nansie, 
| looking up at him in hope. 
“ Nothing particular,” said Kingsley. He 
|spoke with his customary lightness, but 
, there was a dash of seriousness in his voice, 
| not as though he was troubled by the reflec- 
| tions which were passing through his mind, 
| but with a dim consciousness that something 
better than he was able to accomplish might 
have been evolved. “That seems to me to 
have been the method of it—nothing par- 
| ticular. Shall I try to explain myself ?” 
| “Please, dear. But kiss me first.” 
| “Even in this kiss, my own dear wife,” 
said Kingsley, “which, in what it means to 


| me, all the gold in the world could not pur- 
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Ah, Nansie dear, how truly I 


chase 
love you!” 

“And I you, Kingsley, with all the 
strength of my heart and soul.” 

“That is the beauty of it, and it is that | 
which makes it unpurchasable. It is my | 
love for you, and yours for me, it is my faith | 
in you and yours in me, springing out of 
my heart and soul as it springs out of yours, 
that makes me feel how inexpressibly dear 
you are to me, and to know that my spiritual 
life would not have been complete without 
you. But J am flying off at a tangent again.” 

‘*You were speaking of the method of 
your education, my darling.” 

“Yes, ending in nothing particular. God 
knows whether the fault is in it or me, but 
so it strikes me just now. I have a smattering 
of Greek and Latin, but nothing really tan- 
gible I am afraid, nothing which would war- 
vant me in calling myself a Scholar. Say 
that I were one, a Scholar and a Man, I do 
not see (because perhaps, after all, the fault 
or the deficiency is in my nature) how I 
could make a fortune out of it. For you, 
Nansie.” 

“T know, my dear,” said Nansie, “that 
you are thinking of me.” 

“T confess that, if I allowed it to take 
possession of me, I should be more than per- 
plexed ; I should be seriously troubled. But 
to goon. I seem not to be able, except in 
words, to express myself or do myself justice. 
For instance, I look into the stream, and see 
there a wave of stars. There is a poem 
there, and I feel it, but I could not write it. 
Pitiful to reflect, isn’t it? because in our 
circumstances it might be sold for—two- 
pence; but even that we might find useful.” 

“A great deal more, dear, if you could 
write it.” 

“Tf Icould! There’s the rub. Here, as 
I look around me, and at every step I have | 
taken, I see pictures—but I could not paint | 
them. Now, how is that?” 

“‘ Perhaps, my dear,” said Nansie timidly, 
“it is because life has never been so serious 
to you as it is now with me by your side.” 

“Serious and sweet,” said Kingsley ; “re- 
member that. We must not have one without | 
the other. The fact is, I dare say, that I 
never thought of what I was to be, because 
I did not see the necessity of troubling my- 
self about it. My father was a rich man; 
everybody spoke of him as a millionaire, and | 
spoke the truth for once ; and all my college | 
chums envied me my luck. But for that it | 
may be that Ishould have applied myself, and 
ripened into a poet, or a painter, or some- 











thing that would come in useful now. Nothing 
very superior, perhaps, in any line, because 
my dear, you will be surprised when I con- 
fess to you that I do not regard myself as 
an out-of-the-way brilliant fellow. But there’s 
no telling, is there, what may come out of 
a fellow if he puts his shoulder to the 
wheel?” 

“Something good would be sure to come 
out of such a head as yours, Kingsley,” said 
Nansie. 

“You will flatter me, my dear, but after 
all you may be right. There are no end of 
clever men who were dull boys at school, 
and thought to have nothing in them. 
Though now I think of it I was not at all 
a dull boy—rather bright, indeed, really, 
Nansie—and the fact that dullards often 
prove themselves geniuses is rather against 
me. Do you know what I’ve been told ? That 
there is a lot of stuff in me, but that I lack 
application—that is, the power of ‘sticking 
long to one thing. That is true, perhaps, 
and it is that quality, or failing, or what you 
like, that makes me fly off at a tangent in 
the way I am in the habit of doing. I’ve 
stuck pretty close to this conversation, 
haven’t I?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Though there are a thousand things to 
distract my attention. For instance, thoughts. 
Such as this: that it would be a happy lot 
if you and I could wander for ever side by 
side through such lovely scenes as this and 
in a night so sweet and beautiful.” 

“But that could not be, Kingsley dear, 
and I am not sure whether it would bea 
happy lot.” 

“You surprise me, Nansie. Not a happy 
lot! Our being always together, and always 
without worry or trouble!” 

“Tn course of time,” said Nansie, a slight 
contraction of her eyelids denoting that she 
was thinking of what she was saying, “we 
should grow so used to each other that we 
should become in each other’s eyes little 
better than animated statues. The mono- 
tony of its being always summer, of every- 
thing around us being always beautiful, 
would so weigh upon us that we should lose 
all sense of the beautiful and should not be 
grateful for the sweet air, as we are now, 
Kingsley. We grow indifferent to things 
to which we are regularly accustomed. 
Change produces beauty. You are making 
me think, you see, and I am almost pretend- 
ing to be wise.” 

“Go on, Nansie. I want you to finish, 
and when you have doneI have something 
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to say on an observation you have made, | as your father. He did harm to no man, 


change produces beauty. Now that is a/ His life was a good life.” 
theme profound.” “Yes, Kingsley.” And yet Nansie was 
“There is not a season in the year that is | not satisfied with herself for being the cause 
not full of sweetness and that we do not en- | of the conversation drifting into this channel. 
joy. Ifit were always spring, the charm of | ‘You see, my love,” said Kingsley, in 
spring would be gone. If it were always his brightest manner, and Nansie’s heart 
summer, we should lie down and sleep the | beat gratefully at his cheerful tone, “when 
days away, and we should gradually grow a truth comes home to a man, he can at all 
indifferent to the beautiful shapes and colours events learn something from it unless he 
with which nature adorns the world in the | be a worthless fellow. When he sees an 
holiday time of the year. Is not autumn | example before him he can profit by it if his 
charming, with its moons and sunsets and | mind be set upon it. He lays it before him, 
changing colours? And what can be pret- he dissects it, he studies it, and he says, ‘ Ah, 
tier and more suggestive of fairy fancies than ,I see how it is.’ That is what I shall do. 
winter in its garb of snow and icicle? There | Your father and I, in this matter of applica- 
are plenty of bad days in all the seasons, | tion and industry, somewhat resemble each 
even in the brightest, and it is those which other. A kind of innate indolence in both 
make us enjoy the good all the more. In! of us. Well, what I’ve got to do is to tackle 
the last weeks of my dear father’s life 1 | it. Within me is an enemy, a bad influ- 
learnt a great deal from him ; it was almost, | ence, which I must take in hand. ‘Come,’ 
Kingsley, as if he created a new Jife within | I say to this insidious spirit, ‘let us see who 
me, and he had the power, in a few words, | will get the best of it.’ Thereupon we fall 
of unfolding wonders and making you under- | to. The right thing to do, Nansie ?” 
stand them.” | * Yes,” she replied, “but you must not 
“Your dear father,” said Kingsley, “was | reproach yourself, my dear.” 
a wise and good man—a poet too, and could, “Oh, I am not doing so,” he said quickly, 
have been almost anything in the artistic before she could proceed. “I am applying 
world he cared to aspire to. I have no_ the discovery I have made to the touchstone 











doubt of that, Nansiedear. And yet he was 
always poor, and died so.” 
“Tt is true, Kingsley. I think it was be- 


of philosophy. There is no doubt of the 
result, not the slightest. But I don’t think 
it is anything to lament that I seem to finda 


cause he lacked | resemblance in your father’s character and 
But Nansie paused in sudden alarm, and , mine.” 

the word she was about to utter hung upon! “It is something to be deeply grateful for, 

her tongue. It distressed her also, that in | my dear.” 

what was in her as tothe reason of her| ‘And the discovery is made in time. 

father’s worldly failure, the very words which | After all, I am a young man, and as I told 

Kingsley used towards himself should have | you I intend to commence with a new slate. 





suggested themselves to her. Really I intend to try my very best.” 
“Because he lacked”—prompted Kingsley.| ‘And you will succeed, Kingsley,” said 

“ Finish the sentence, Nansie.” Nansie earnestly. ‘You are sure to suc- 
“The desire to produce, to achieve,” said | ceed.” 

Nansie, in a stumbling fashion. “ Now that’s comforting. It gives a fellow 


“No, Nansie, that was not the way you| strength. With you always by my side, it 
intended to finish the sentence. I want it in | will be very hard if I fail. But,” and here 
the original, without correction or after-| he took off his hat and passed his fingers 
thought. Because he lacked—” through his hair with the characteristic of 

“ Application,” said Nansie desperately. vagueness in him which sometimes took a 

“ Exactly. My own failing.” Kingsley | humorous and sometimes a pitiful turn, but 
spoke gently, and as though he was not in | always perplexed—“ succeed or fail in what ? 
the least dismayed by the example of an | That is the all-important question. There 
aimless life which presented itself in the | is no quarry in sight; it will never do to 
career of Nansie’s father. “Your father | follow a Will-o-the-wisp. So much _valu- 
had great powers, Nansie, and could have | able time lost. The very best thing, I take 
accomplished great things if he had been in- | it, for a fellow in my position to do, is to 
dustrious. But he was a happy as well as a | find out his groove and fall into it. Do you 
good man. I cannot recall in any person I | consider that a practical idea ?” 
ever knew one who was so thoroughly happy | “Quite practical, my love.” 
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“ Yes, to find out the groove and fall into | timesfor many months, and my mother would 
it. Could anything be done with tools?” | often accompany him. Then you must un- 
His voice was wholly humorous now, and | derstand that my parents are asone. What 
for the life of her Nansie could not help | my father says is law, and my mother obeys 
smiling. ‘“ And what tools?” He looked at | his instructions implicitly. She is entirely 
his hands, and stretched out his arms. | and completely under his control, and has 


“ Well, all that is in the future. I was going 
to remark on an observation you made a 
little while ago. Oh, I remember what it is. 
‘Change produces beauty.’ Now that struck 
me as serious. How about love ?” 

“JT did not mean that, Kingsley dear. 
Love stands apart from everything else. The | 
sweetness and beauty of love is to be found | 
only in perfection when it is constant and 
unchangeful. To me it is the same as my | 


‘the blindest worship of him. She cannot 


believe that he could do anything that was 


| not just and right, and if he says a thing is 


so, it is so, without question or contradiction 


{from her. That tells fatally against me in 
| this difference between my father and me. 


In her judgment—although she does not 
exercise it, but submits unmurmuringly to 
his—he is absolutely right in the course he 
has taken, and I am absolutely wrong. 


faith in immortality. My love for you will | During the last week I spent at home my 
abide in me for ever. Ah, Kingsley, do not | mother said many times to me, ‘ Kingsley, 


misunderstand me, or misinterpret what I 
said !” 


be guided by your father. For your own 


| sake and ours do not thwart him.’ I tried to 


“T do not,” he said, enfolding her in his reason, to argue with her, but she shook her 
arms and embracing her; “I could never | head and would not listen, saying continu- 
have loved any other woman than you, I can | ally, ‘I know all; your father has told me 
never love another. So you see, my dear, | everything.’ I half believe ifshe had only 
you are not quite logical. There is one | listened to me, and consented to see you, as 
thing in which we should find no beauty in | I begged of her, that there would be some 


change.” 


| hope; but she would not. Well, my dear, 


They strolled through the woods, exchang- ! since your dear father’s funeral I have written 


ing fond endearments, pausing often in 
silence to drink in the sweetness and the 
beauty of the time and scene. They listened 
to the notes of the nightingale, and recalled 
the remembrances of the night when Kingsley 
came to Nansie in the caravan. 

“T have the daisies you threw up to my 
little window,” said Nansie. ‘We listened 
to the nightingale then.” 

Some time afterwards Nansie spoke to 
Kingsley of his mother. 

“When your affairs are settled,” she said, 
**do you not think that she would help you 
to make a start in life? You seldom speak 
of your mother, Kingsley.” 

“T think a great deal of her and of my 
father,” said Kingsley, “and I have hidden 
something from you which I will tell you of 
presently. It is wrong to have a secret from 
you, but I really did it because I felt it would 
_ distress you. Between my mother and me, 
my dear, there was never any very close tie. 
We had not those home ties which I think 
must be necessary to bind parents and chil- 
dren together. Since I was a young child 
I have always been away for ten months or 
so every year at school or college, and fre- 
quently in vacation I had no house in Lon- 
don or elsewhere in which to spend my 
holidays. My father, engrossed in his busi- 


| to my mother.” 

“Yes, Kingsley,” said Nansie, looking 
anxiously at him. 

“No answer. I wrote to my father, too.” 

“Did he not reply, Kingsley ?” 

“He replied in a very effective manner. 
You know I received a letter yesterday, which 
I led you to believe was from a lawyer ?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“It was not, my dear. It was the letter 
I wrote to my father, returned to me un- 
opened.” 

“Oh, Kingsley !” 

“It was a blow, though I should have 
been prepared for it. My father is a man 
of iron will, Nansie ; there is no moving him, 
once he has resolved upon a course. I dare 
say this inflexibility has helped him to grow 
rich, but it is a hard thing for us. And 
now, my dear, let us talk no more of this at 
present ; it troubles me.” 

They diverged into other subjects, and 
Kingsley soon regained his lightness of 
spirits. They passed into an open glade with 
trees all around. 

“A beautiful spot,” said Kingsley ; “and 
so suitable ! ” 

“For what, dear?” 

“For the caravan; one could be happy 
here for along time. But that castle is in 





ness, would be absent from England some- 


the air, is it not, my dear?” 
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EVENING. 
W HY does each evening always seem my last 


And make me sad? Because the sun has gone 
Westward instead of south, and night begun, 
And longer shadows on the turf are cast ? 
No! but because God’s smile seems to have passed ; 
As when, at noonday, o’er my head clouds fly, 
And my heart sinks till the dark shade goes by— 
So the night seems to swallow, in its vast 
Abyss, all warmth and brightness, and to blast 
My hope. For warmth and light seem, on this earth, 
The expression of God’s love, like joy and mirth ; 
And, as they wane, I long to hold them fast. 
When shall I feel the peace of veiléd night, 
As much the expression of God’s love as light ? 

JOHN HUTTON. 
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FRIENDLY TALKS. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, Avruor or “Occupations or A Retrrep Lirg,”’ ETC. 


IIl.—FEARS THAT FETTER AND WORDS THAT WOUND. 


HERE is one error into which the devo- | 
affection was reciprocated. Gentle, sweet, 


tion of early conjugal love is very likely 
to fall. This is, to endeavour to become iden- 
tical with its object. Now this is a flat con- 
tradiction of the law which attracts oppo- 
sites to each other. The attempt often in- 
volves at least a temporary or partial efface- 
ment of the very qualities which first at- 
tracted the beloved object. An American 
rhymer humorously touches off the comic 
side of the position. He describes his love 
for a learned maiden— 


After reciting her wonderful feats among 
dead and living languages, the simple lover 
tells how he 


“Thought the only way to please 
Her most sesthetic optic, 
Was pen to go to work 
And master ancient Coptic! 


“ And this I did, and further wrote 
A mammoth life of Moses, 
Also three volumes in blank verse 
About metempsychosis! 


“It took me many years, and when 
I went unto her dwelling, 
I found—she’d run off with a man 
ho made mistakes in spelling !” 
But the comedy can have its tragic aspects. 
I once watched the beginning of a little life- 
drama, in which circumstances gave unusual 
prominence to the mistake involved in at- 
tempted conformity with the presumed de- 
sires of the beloved one. 

A gentleman belonging to another race, 
and reared under an alien creed, came in the 
days of his youth to this country. He was 
a man of great force and originality of cha- 
racter, with dreams and aspirations beyond 
his years. His was one of the most intensel 
sincere natures I ever came across. Wit 
him, to own that aught was good and right, 
meant instantly to set forth in pursuit there- 
of. He had never formally abjured the faith 
of his forefathers ; but he shrank from the 
coarser features of its permitted practices, 
and was keenly alive to the degraded and 
unprogressive character of the populations 
under its sway. Mind and heart were alike 
open to the influences of Christianity as set 
forth in the life and teaching of the Master 
and His first disciples. 

Very early in his stay in this country he 





fell in love with an English girl, and his 


and loving, she was yet not his equal in force 
of character or elevation of mind. He was 
rising above his fathers’ creed; she had never 
grasped hers. And yet, of course, this un- 
conscious daughter of Christian influences 
and civilisation had seemed a tower of light 
and strength to one who could compare her 
with nothing but a household of women who 
had never seen the outside of their own 
dwelling, or read any books except Oriental 
theology and poetry, in whose pages the sun is 
still going round a certain flat plain sus- 
pended over the abyss, and called the earth. 

When I came to know her, which was not 
till after their marriage, I often wondered 
what she had really comprehended of the 
bright visions of future work and influence in 
which she was to be associated, and which 
he had surely expounded to her, as he had 
done to sympathetic friends. It was quite 
easy to imagine how she had listened and 
smiled, and vaguely assented and decided 
within herself that a man of this stamp could 
not be too tenderly loved and followed. 

That there were dangers and difficulties 
besetting such a match was, of course, patent 
to the most commonplace. After these, as 
obstacles to their union, had been argued 
away by the young couple, one can conjure 
up the counsels the bride would receive from 
most female advisers. The kindlier would 
naturally warn her that her husband would 
have many prejudices with which she must 
deal gently and patiently. The spiteful would 
throw out gibes as to the jealousy she would 
have to cope with; the seclusion in which 
she would be immured ; the bickerings which 
would be sure to ensue from their very dif- 
ferent ideals of right and propriety. 

Thus one side of wifely duty would have 
been presented to her with undue emphasis 
and to the exclusion of another, and her 
heart would have been so terrified by the 
presentment of the dangers lying in wait to 
destroy her husband’s love as to lessen her 
joyful faith in its indestructible vitality. 

Alas! she had no strong convictions of her 
own, no deep sense of that eternal verity of all 
love, that in the end no love can ever be lost 
while we are true to Him Who is love itself. 
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At that juncture the bridegroom’s nature, ris- | 
ing in its strong high tide, and fretted by all 
the boundaries it had hitherto known, could 
have easily worn new channels for itself, from 
which it would never again have departed. 
But the poor little wife sought only ‘to 
please her husband.” She did not fix into a 
regular habit that attendance at Christian | 
worship which he had already commenced. 
She never suggested it; she shrank even | 
from promptly and warmly seconding any | 
proposal of his in that direction. She would | 
not avail herself of any social enjoyment of | 
friendships which he actually urged upon her. 
Even the sight of her husband, loyally revert- | 
ing to the study of his own sacred book, | 
though he fully recognised its limitations | 
and its errors, did not inspire or embolden | 
her to take down her own Bible, and invite | 
him to study that with her! Probably she | 
might have said quite truly, “I do not know | 
it better than you do—not even as well; | 


What do you mean by heaven? In “the 
resurrection,” which we may fairly under- 
stand to mean the perfected kingdom of God, 
I think we can easily feel (even if we had 
not been told), that there can be no place 
for that kind of union which can repeat it- 
self as often as sensuality or self-interest may 
require. There those truly joined together 
by God must be joined vitally as are the 
head and heart. ‘The love that ends so has 
nothing to fear from delays and dangers 
incurred under the will of that Heavenly 
Father in whom it has its being. Death 
itself is but a transient incident in its on- 
ward career. And the love that is not to 
end so gains nothing by all its compromises 
and surrenders, except, possibly, its own 
speedier extinction. As Herrick quaintly 
says— 

“Love is a kind of war: hence! those that fear! 
No cowards must his royal ensign bear.” 
Our little reminiscence is, we admit, an 





your mind, comparatively fresh to its perusal, ) extreme illustration of a peril which, never- 
may pour new life into words which are little theless, in some subtle and modified form, 
more than phrases to me.” He had married | besets the early days of most married life. 
a so-called Christian woman because he had | The newly-wedded pair rush together in an 
yearned for the equal companionship, the | enthusiasm of self-surrender. Nature ordains 
mutual aspirations, the intelligent home life,| they should. Only this period of sweet 
which he felt was the Christian ideal. And | altruism is intended to teach each what the 
“to please him,” the woman of his choice gave | other’s nature is and requires, and at what 
up what very slight advantage she had and | point it should be supplemented and enriched 
became as nearly as she could like one whom | by its new tie. 

he might have wedded without any fear,| As we have said already, it is a mistake to 
or trouble, or danger of alienating family ties; make rash changes in former tastes and 
or exciting racial animosity. I am sure that | habits, out of which has grown the being 
their love went on clinging to each other. | who has won that love, which has now to be 
Yet every month found her paler, and quieter, | retained for ever. Certainly they may be 
and tamer, and we heard less and less of his | held in abeyance until time and patience and 
dreams and ambitions, and sometimes he | tact have discovered how they may be fused 
spoke fiercely and she responded fretfully, | with other tastes and habits which may seem 
and then they both vanished among the | antagonistic, when they are only opposite. 








dusky millions of his native country, and we | 
heard of them no more. 

But I often think of them. I cannot for- 
get the flashing light in his dark eyes as he 
opened up to me all that he longed and hoped 
to do for his “own people.” What might 
not the world have gained had he but loved 
and been loved by somebody with a healthy 
Christian individuality, and courage and faith 
to stand to its colours ? 

“But then she would not have married 
him,” says one of my audience. 

Possibly not. Or the marriage might have 
been deferred for years. It might have never 
come off in this life. 

“ Then it would have never happened. For 
in heaven, you know, they neither marry nor 





are given in marriage.” 


It takes noon and night to make a perfect 
day. 

hai can live happily or healthily, 
growing towards the full development of his 
being, except in obedience to the laws of 
that being. We have no right to possess 
ourselves of a dog, if we shall never be satis- 
fied with it except when it is standing on its 
hind legs. If nothing but that will content 
us, we should rather look out for a monkey ! 

The time of peril in this matter is when 
the first delicious novelty is growing into 
easy custom. The two united personalities 
will both surely assert themselves sooner or 
later. But one must be the first. All uncon- 
sciously some old pursuit is resumed, some 
ancient hobby mounted, perhaps, for the 
moment actually preferred to some of the 
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more mutual interests that have been so 
fascinating lately. Probably whoever has 
been most zealous in self-surrender is the 
first to give offence, suppressed nature in- 
voluntarily asserting itself. Then the other 
feels a sudden jar, which finds voice in an 
unfavourable criticism, a derogatory opinion. 

“What, reading a story-book!” cries the 
young husband. “ Did not you know I was 
making that experiment in photography, 
which you professed so much interest in last 
week? You must have seen me carry the 
camera past the window.” 

The bride closes her volume in a flutter. 
“Oh dear,” she says, ‘I was so engrossed 
that I noticed nothing, and yet I was so in- 
terested in your experiment! Won't you 
do it again, or will it be too much trouble ?” 

“Tf you had really attended to what I 
said,” he replies severely, “you would have 
understood that it is difficult, complicated, 
and expensive. However, to please you, I 
will attempt it. This time it will be pro- 
bably a failure.” 

The little bride follows him, eager and 
apologetic. In her zeal to convince him of 
her interest she makes blunders, at which he 
scoffs. 

“You cannot have attended to the expla- 
nation I gave last week,” he says. 

She assures him she did. 

“Then if you really attended, and yet failed 
to grasp my meaning, my explanation cannot 
have been very lucid,” he observes. This is 
a sore point with him, for his future pros- 
pects in life depend on his possession of suc- 
cessful teaching power. 

“T daresay 1 am very stupid,” she admits 
humbly. 

He does not gainsay her gentle self-im- 
peachment. Better that there be some fault 
on her part in this matter than that he be 
proved deficient in the faculty of imparting 
knowledge. Poor fellow, it is really for her 
sake more than his own, that he dreads such 
failure. But the bride notices that her little 
confession passes uncontradicted, and though 
it was quite honestly made, yet his tacit con- 
currence hurts her. 

“T never had any scientific inclinations,” 
she ponders sorrowfully. “At the botany 
class I always tried to save the flowers in- 
stead of dissecting them. And in history I 
never remembered dates—only incidents.” 
She is not inclined to concede to herself that 
all this was in her nature—nature to be con- 
trolled and regulated undoubtedly, but not 
flatly contradicted and thwarted. To admit 
that would seem to her to mean that she 





| was not suited to be her husband’s wife ; 

and the very thought is like a mortal agony. 
| It is far more easy to blame herself—to fee} 
that she has been idle, for idleness is a fault 
that can be surely cured. 

So she takes herself to task, and forms 
sundry resolutions. She will read no more 
story-books. She will put herself through a 
course of Hallam’s “ History of the Middle 
Ages.” She will read so many pages every 
day from Bacon’s “ Novum Organum.” She 
will buy the little science primers on che- 
mistry and electricity. 

Somehow she finds the negative resolu- 
tions are the easiest to keep. She does read 
no more “story-books.” She duly opens her 
scientific works in the afternoons, when there 
will be no household interruptions. She 
wades through a page or two of them, and 
falls asleep. She goes down to dinner, irrit- 
able and demoralised with a sense of inferiority 
and failure. 

Presently she is aware of a falling off of 
internal resources. Visiting and being visited 
are craved for as excitements rather than 
accepted as social duties, 


“ Fits of sprightly malice serve to bribe 

The languid mind into activity.” 
That scrutiny of human destiny, that “ cri- 
ticism of life” which it is the true function 
of fiction to furnish, she begins to seek in 
gossip—in the sort of “ personal talk” which, 
being always coloured with personal feelings 
and prejudices, is not likely to lead to wise 
and impartial views or judgments. 

So middle life finds her immersed in what 
she calls “ practical things.” Her wings are 
clipped, and she stays in her own barn-yard, 
“her mind but the mind of her own eyes,” 
knowing nothing of all that nature and high 
emotion can contribute to 

“Support the mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low.” 
She smiles contemptuously on “ poetry,” and 
parades her adherence to the superiority of 
“ science ” with all the dogmatic zeal common 
in ignorant perverts to novel and ill-compre- 
hended creeds. 
Meanwhile, it cannot be said of her that 
“* She lives remote 

From evil-speaking : rancour, never sought, 

Comes to her not : malignant truth or lie.” 
She knows the blot in every one’s pedigree ; 
she scents out incipient engagements, thereby 
often nipping them in the bud; she works 
out imaginary cases of “circumstantial evi- 
dence,” which proves whatever she wishes 
against anybody who falls under her ban. 
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more absorbed in his own pursuits. He | 
spends his evenings alone in his laboratory, | 
and reads only the scientific papers. He has | 
almost lost sight of the human side of things, 
yet after all, we do live in a world of men 
and women, and not of jelly-fish or chemicals. 
Even if we have developed from them, still 
never to get beyond them is like sticking in 
the alphabet of a language instead of going 
on to its masterpieces. And even in his own 
line he has not achieved the success that 
sound judgments prophesied and his own 
ambition craved. His powers of expression 
have not improved. There is no savour of 
humour or salt of wit in the solid but dry 
diet he offers to his classes. He is out of 
touch with his pupils, whose names and faces 
he finds it difficult to remember. His col- 
leagues say of him, “That L. is a deep stu- 
dent—perhaps the foremost man in his sub- 
ject: but, unfortunately, a regular Dry-as- 
dust in manner and methods.” 

How different it might have been if he 
had not resented the discovery that his wife 
had other mental interests than his own, if 
he had been prepared to treat her mind at | 
least as tenderly as he would have treated | 
“a new specimen” or “a recent invention ;” | 
—in short, if he had made ready to accompany | 
her awhile on her own paths, instead of | 
pushing her off them! Were her “story- | 
books” but wishy-washy affairs, innocent | 
and refined indeed, but weak in sentiment, | 
and vague in purpose? Perhaps so. Yet 
nothing but crass ignorance on his part could 
have blinded him to the truth that, since the 
world began, some of the purest souls and | 
loftiest intellects among men have chosen 
this form in which to clothe the truths they 
had to offer to their fellows. We will not 
allude to the parables of the Prodigal Son 
and the Good Samaritan, but might he not 
have remembered Cervantes and Defoe and 
Scott ? He could have tried to lead his wife 
to enjoy the best things on the line whereon 
her faculties were already alert. Could he not 
recollect that his own scientific tastes had 
readily passed up to better things, through the 
boyish stages of delight in mere “ explosion 
and shock?” In his wife’s progress and 
gain he would have progressed and gained 
with her. Their union would have doubled 
their life instead of deducting from it. The 
obstacles of either would have been trans- | 
muted into stepping-stones for the other, as | 
Ihave heard of one who read all his articles | 
to afriend, who was singularly deficient on | 
the lines of the author’s work. “By the | 


Meanwhile her husband has grown even | time A. succeeds in making me understand 


what he means, he knows he will be clear to 
the meanest comprehension in his public au- 
dience,” said the listener, delighted to find 
his very stupidity enlisted in the service of 
love. 

Let us all be sparing of scorn. It kills. 
Let us therefore reserve it for what we wish 
to kill—for impurity, for falseness, for 
meanness. But let the humblest gifts and 
idiosyncrasies be rather cherished and appre- 
ciated. Warmth expands. Mother Earth 
folds the acorn in her bosom, and lo, pre- 
sently, it is an oak. But if we trample it in 
a gutter, what is it? Let us be kind to each 
other’s souls. Who shall reckon how much 
sin, how much impoverished vitality, how 
many maimed minds, yea, how many short- 
ened lives might be traced to cruel depriva- 
tions inflicted by those who love—but do 
not love either wisely or well enough. It is 
no fancy picture which the poet sets before 
us— 


**She died, as many travellers have died, 
O’ertaken on an Alpine road by night ; 
Numbed and bewildered by the falling snow, 
—, = spite of — pulse and limbs, 
Which faltered and grew feeble at each step, 
To struggle up the icy steep, and bear 
Patient and faithful to the last, the load 
Which in the sunny morn seemed light ! 

t 


’T was in the place they called her home she died, 
And they who loved her with the all of love 

Their wintry natures had to give, stood by 

And wept some tears, and wrote above her grave 
Some common record which they thought was true, 
But I, who loved her last and best—I knew.” 

Sometimes one in a married couple feels 
very sorely tempted to drop some habit, in 
which, though it meets with no opposition, 
rather indeed with friendly furtherance, their 
partner never dreams of joining them. It may 
be the daily reading of a devotional book, the 
stated attendance at some service of worship, 
the administration of some detail of spiritual 
self-discipline. It seems so painful to have 
a thought or an action apart! It seems like 
self-righteousness—like a setting of oneself 
above another, who may be honestly recog- 
nised as far holier and sweeter. 

Not so. That other soul may have divine 
food that we wot not of ; so let us persevere 
humbly with that which we have proved 
nourishing to our own souls. The one may 
be living a larger life, in daily contact with 
ideas and duties that naturally tend to ex- 
pand the heart and keep open its avenues 
into the infinite ; the other may be involved 
in a dust: storm of petty duties and anxieties, 
out of which it is absolutely necessary to 
retire at intervals into a purer atmosphere. 
To insist that two loving hearts must have 
no encouragement, stimulus, or precept which 
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NOT GRUDGINGLY: A LAY SERMON. 





is not equally acceptable to both, is at least 
as absurd as it would be to demand that 
neither should touch a dish which the other 
is not prepared to enjoy. 

We can trust love infinitely. ‘“ Whoever 
lives true life, will live true love.” Where 
it is, there can be no growing apart, but 


rather a final union, only richer for every in- | 





dividualism which has been absorbed into it. 
As sings the German poet— 


** Two souls in sweet accord, 
Each for each caring, and each self unheard, 
Bringing life’s discords into perfect tune, 
True to true feeling, and to nature living. 


- > > > - 


Not caring if less bright or young or fair, 
Sure to be ever loved and sure of loving.” 





NOT GRUDGINGLY: 


A LAY SERMON. 


By E. M. MARSH, Avruor or “ Epe.weiss,” ‘‘Savep as By Fire,” Etc. 


(THE art of gracious giving—how rarely 

found even in good people, who bestow 
largely of their wealth in charities, who feel 
themselves to be and are looked on by others 
as generous, liberal-minded souls—how little 
do they study the manner of their giving ! 
Note the effect when a servant enters the 
room with a subscription-book—the naturally 
genial expression of the lady of the house 
changes immediately to one of querulous 
dissatisfaction ; she turns over the leaves in 
search of her name, to find whether the col- 
lector has overstated the amount she gave 
previously, or what is the general average 
of the donations, so that she may not exceed 
or go too far below it, and while fumbling for 
her purse, which at that precise moment is 
sure to be difficult to find, she makes a run- 
ning commentary thus; “I really think the 
south side,” or wherever the district in need 
lies, “might support its own charities, this 
parish has quite enough to do—one might 
be always giving,” &c. This in an irritated 
tone, the while she intends to give and give 





liberally, though she cannot help making 


really grudged, then away with such hum- 
bug! To give because to see your name in 
many subscription lists adds to your respec- 
tability, or to your religious reputation, or 
even from a hard sense of duty, is enough 
to make poor charity narrow her cloak, lest 
it should conceal such travesties upon her 
great name. Be sure that every penny so 
bestowed only adds to your debt on the 
wrong side of the ledger. “ Although I give 
my goods to feed the poor and have not love, 
it is nothing.” 

Another form of giving, as of necessity, is 
too seldom regarded by many excellent and 
well-meaning people. They would be quite 
shocked if they weretold they gave grudgingly. 
They do theirduty to their poorerrelatives and 
dependents, not sparing trouble or thought ; 
true, but how do they do it? Graciously or 
in a perfunctory manner ? Do they not mag- 
nify their office, or wear a form of humility 
that savours of its antithesis? When they 
give a present they do it with a deprecating 
smile, saying, “ It ought to be good, it is the 
best of its kind.” Or if to children, ‘“ There, 


this protest of her pocket against her con-| my dear, have you got anything as nice as 


science. 


Does it never strike the donor the | that ?” 


Thereby making the recipient, if 


demoralising effect such fretful charity must | she be proud or sensitive, fear that her gra- 


have upon the servant, who is listening, open- 


titude has not been sufficiently pronounced, 


eared, to this exemplification of—love—save | or that she has failed to show appreciation of 


the mark ! 

Now does this good woman think her | 
pounds or shillings will be put to the debit | 
or credit side of her spiritual account? The | 
charity is certainly the gainer, but is she in 
any way bettered by the disbursement ? 
What of the “ idle words ¢” 

If the apparent annoyance be only surface 
deep, and the wish to be generous really sin- 
cere, why lose the joy which cheerful giving 
bestows ? why imperil the safety of that de- 
posit in God’s bank, which will some day | 
pay back principal and interest, if given—and 
be sure, on no other condition—so as to the | 


Lord? On the other hand, if the gift be | ting your value upon them, are placing a limit 


its monetary value, the while her heart was 
full of the real value, the kindly motive and 
thoughtfulness that prompted the gift. 

By this lack of graciousness the gift has lost 
its spiritual essence, and become a mere com- 
monplace expression of £ s. d. Think of this: 
“Silver and gold have I none, but what I 
have, that give I thee, in the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth.” Ah, there you find the 
real giver ; not Lancelot, nor another, but the 
king! You cannot write J in large golden 
letters over your gift, if you realise that after 


all, you are but the percolating medium, so 


to speak, of the royal treasures, and by set- 
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to them you have no right todo. If it be | gratitude, who are puzzled and hurt and 
but a muffler to one going on a long cold | feel a jealous twinge when they see others 
journey, don’t point out its extra length and gaining both with much less expenditure of 
thickness, or insinuate that you might have | hard cash. Could they but realise that a 
got a cheaper one ; if Christ put it into your | little less air of, See how good I am to 
heart to give it, of course it will be of the | you, how much trouble I take for you; and 
best. If He thinks it sufficiently valuable for | a little more sympathy, a little more love, 
you to bestow, how dare you put your sordid | would gain a response from hearts that seem 
silver and gold on it? It is the love standing | difficult to win! Wear the iron circlet of 
behind you acting through you that enhances | duty by all means, but let it not contract by 
the price. Give then lovingly, graciously, | the chill atmosphere with which you sur- 
you will receive ever so much more grati- | round it till it becomes a cincture wearisome 
tude, ever so much more affection. See to to the flesh; but wear it next your heart, so 
it that your sense of duty, sterling frame | that it may expand by the warmth of the 
though it be for your life’s picture, enclose | divine breathings within you, so that you 
the Great Master’s handiwork, the portrayal | may wear it lightly, because you wear it 
of love. lovingly, till every gift bestowed upon an- 

There are many real Christians, very | other brings a joy to you as well as to the 
practical, very honest, whose manner alien- | recipient, because it is given, not grudgingly, 
ates affection, and seems merely to extort | nor of necessity, but as to the Lord. 





MAN AND INSECT. 


I.—INSECTS THAT ARE INJURIOUS. 


i. reves of late years the subject | And can we doubt that before very long he 
has been brought somewhat prominently | would die too ? 

forward, the immense importance of the in-| This picture is not an overdrawn one. We 
fluence exercised upon us by insects is even | all know what has taken place in times of 
yet very imperfectly realised. It is so hard | famine, how misery, disease, and death have 
to comprehend that our food, our clothing, | ravaged vast tracts of country, and checked 
our health, our very existence upon the | for years the progress of industry and im- 
earth, absolutely depend upon the abundance | provement. And were such an insect as the 
of some and the scarcity of others; that to a | locust or the aphis even for a few months to 
mere atom, scarce visible to the unassisted | increase unchecked, there would be famine, 
eye, power may at any time be given to| and worse than famine, everywhere. For 
scourge the human race ; that we, the highest man, with all his intellect, all his science, all 
of mortal creatures, are utterly helpless | his skill, all his stores of accumulated experi- 
against some of the most lowly. Yet so it | ence, is literally powerless when confronted 
is. There is many an insignificant insect | by an insect host. What can he do when 
which, were the checks upon its undue in-| the skies are blackened by the destroyers, 
crease once removed, would in a few short | when myriads upon myriads are succeeded 
months become the master of the world. All| by myriads more ; when, as far as the eye 
life would’ be swept away before it. The | can reach, every square inch of ground has 
whole of existing vegetation would prove in- | its tenants, crawling over one another three 
sufficient for its wants, and not a green leaf | deep, four deep perhaps, in their ceaseless 
or a blade of grass would be left upon the | search for food? What can he do but stand 
face of the earth. Herbivorous and grami-| and look on while all that he depended upon 
nivorous animals, deprived of their food, | for livelihood is swept away before his eyes ? 
would die of starvation; the carnivorous | Why, even the combined and organized 
species, after preying for a time upon one | labour of thousands, annually almost in some 
another, would die also. And man, unable | parts of the world, will barely suffice to hold 
to cope with the hordes of the destroyers, | locusts in check, although their natural ene- 
his crops dead and his flocks devoured, would | mies are busily employed against them. And 
be reduced for his daily food to what little what would be the result were those enemies 
sustenance he might procure from the waters | to cease their work ? 

of the sea, while raiment, as we understand | In the present paper I wish to show 
the word, would be altogether unattainable. | how many insects there are, even in Eng- 
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Aphides on Rose. 
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land, whose ravages | unaware of the part which it has played 
yearly deprive us|in the world from the time of Moses to 
of a large propor-|the present day. But the increase of the 
tion of our produce, | latter is so incredibly rapid that, could the 
and would, but for | two be placed under similar conditions as 
natural limitations, | regards the withdrawal of all natural checks 
be infinitely greater upon their multiplication, it is almost certain 
still ; in a following | that the smaller would eventually prove the 
one I shall point out | more powerful. And there can be no ques- 
how many of these | tion whatever that, in less than a single year, 
limitations we find in | all vegetation suitable to its requirements 
the members of the | would be wholly destroyed. 
same class of beings,| For two most important laws, absolutely 
and thus how great | binding upon insects in general, are relaxed 
is the favourable as | and partially abrogated in the case of the 
well as the adverse | aphis. 
influence of insects| In the first place, it is not, as a rule, com- 
upon ourselves. pelled to pass through the usual introduc- 
Were the insects | tory stages of egg, larva, and pupa, but is 
of the world to be | born a perfect insect, and after two or three 


ranked in accordance with their capabilities | hasty changes of skin is ready to reproduce 
of mischief, it may be doubted whether the its kind. And thus a second generation 
locust itself would not be compelled to give |may enter the world within two or three 
way before the aphis—the “ green blight ” of 
the gardeners, and the “ ant-cow ” with which | children, great-grandchildren, and great- 
most of us are more or less familiar. The | great-grandchildren be living and working 
former is by far the larger and more power- | havoc together. 

ful creature, no doubt, and none of us are | 


days of the first, and parent, children, grand- 


In the second place, sex, practically speak- 
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ing, is known only at intervals, and usually 
only in the last generation of the year. All 
the earlier generations consist entirely of 
female insects, and these, in place of laying 


eggs, produce living young by a kind of | 


“budding” process, very similar to that for 
which the hydra is remarkable; and all 
these young are themselves perfect in all but 
size at the moment of birth. Thus, every 
individual aphis, during by far the greater 
portion of the season, is the possible and 
probable parent of a large family, every 
member of which, two or three days after 
birth, will itself become a mother, and bear 
a family of equal dimensions. 

The rapidity with which these most singu- 
lar insects increase may be shown by the 
statement—the result of a simple calculation 





weight to more than half 
& million of such very ma 
stout men; or, practi- We ih 
cally speaking, to the ted 
entire population of the Hi 
globe, men, women, and 
children together. 

It is a striking illustration ; but for the 


sake of the parallel, let t - 
be parallel, let us carry the calcula 
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—that the fifteenth generation of an aphis 
which had been allowed to increase and mul- 
tiply altogether unchecked would amount to 
no less than 68,122,318,582,951,682,301,000, 
000,000,000,000 individuals ! 

Now such a row of figures as this conveys 
but little true impression to the mind ; the 
number is far too immense for our powers of 
realisation. But we may in some measure 
illustrate its vastness by means of compari- 
son ; and this Professor Huxley has done in 
the following manner :— 

Assuming, in the first place, that one thou- 
sand aphides weigh one grain, and that only 


| a very stout man can weigh as much as two 


million grains—or rather more than twenty 
stones—he shows that the tenth generation of 
a single aphis would be equal in point of actual 





Apple Blossom. 


tion on to the fifteenth generation, which, be 
it noted, would appear before the end of the 














year. Then we find that the weight of the 
aphides, exclusive of all those belonging to 
previous entiows which might still sur- 
vive, would be equal to more than sixty-eight 
thousand billion times the weight of mankind 
to-day ! 

Or we may put the same computation in 
another form, and assume that one thousand 
aphides, standing one upon another, would 
occupy one cubic inch of space. Then the 
fifteenth generation of our aphis would 
equal in bulk rather more than a million 
globes of the size of the earth! And once 
more, if all these aphides were to stand 
touching one another, side to side and back 
to back, they would make a pathway from 
the earth to the sun—ninety-two and a 
half millions of miles away—no less than 
1,273,986,635,369,800 miles in breadth ! 

That no such terrible increase ever takes 
place is of course due to climatic influences 
no less than to the unceasing labours of the 
many aphis foes, whose life-duty it is to limit 
the increase of these most mischievous crea- 
tures, and so to prevent their undue multi- 
plication. But most of us know something of 
the ravages which aphides are still able to 
commit. There are seasons when they seem, 
as it were, to break loose for a while from all 
control, to bid defiance to every enemy, and to 
enjoy for a brief period the power of a blast 
of fire, shrivelling and killing the vegetation 
which they visit, stripping the earth of her 
garment of green, and leaving behind them 
a desolation almost equal to that of the 
desert itself. Scarcely a plant is free from 
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their attacks ; scarcely a crop have we which 
may not at any time be destroyed by them. 
And when I mention that, even so lately as 
the year 1882, the gross loss incurred by hop- 
growers alone from aphis mischief amounted 
in this country to more than £2,250,000, it 
will be seen that our national prosperity is 
influenced, and influenced very severely, by 
one small insect only, in ore branch only of 
its destructive work. 

For such a deficit. means far more than the 
mere figures would seem toimply. It means 
a loss to the revenue of the duty which 
would otherwise have been paid upon some 
eighteen or twenty thousand tons of blossom. 
It means a loss t6 the pickers of the scanty 
wage upon which they depend so largely for 
livelihood during the weeks of early autumn, 
and of their one brief respite in the year 
from the smoke and the grime of the town. 
It means a loss to the railways of the amount 
usually paid for carriage, and to the various 
agents and middlemen of the commission 
claimed by them for their intervention be- 
tween grower and consumer. Worse than 
all, it means the importation from abroad of 
produce which might have been grown at 
home, and the consequent pecuniary loss in- 
volved to the community at large. And all 
this havoc, all this suffering, all this private, 
public, and national loss, is due but to one 
tiny insect, which for a few weeks bid de- 
fiance to its foes, and ravaged the land 
before it. 

Nor is the hop the one and only culti- 
vated plant which suffers from aphis attack ; 
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were it so our losses would be comparatively 
trifling, for hops, after all, are not a neces- 
sity of life. But there is scarcely a crop 
which escapes. Corn is destroyed—whole 


fields of it—by an aphis which settles upon | thin coating of snow. 


the ear, and drains the sap from the swellin 





| mischievous. I have seen the former of these 
| in such immense abundance that the ground 
| beneath the trees was whitened by their cast 

skins, and looked almost as if covered by a 
And of course the 


g | injury to the trees attacked is most severe. 


; eabbages by one which clusters be-| The sap is sucked out from the leaves and 


neath the leaves and in the heart, and ruins | 
the plant for human consumption ; beans 
by another, .which causes the stems to 
wither and the pods to shrivel away ; let- | 
tuces by a fourth, which lives under-| 
ground, and by damaging the roots works 
irreparable mischief before even its presence 
is known. 

Nor are fruit-trees exempt from its perse- 
cution. There is an aphis of the apple, 
which causes the leaves to curl and wither, 
destroying, as it were, the very lungs of the 
tree. And, as though this were not sufii- 
cient, there is the terrible woolly aphis, or 
American blight, which attacks the stems, 
the branches, and the twigs, robs them of | 
their sap, renders the wood spongy and | 
unhealthy, and finally kills the tree alto- 
gether. 

Then there is an aphis of the plum; an 
aphis of the cherry ; and so on, all equally | 








green twigs, the lungs of the tree destroyed, 
and even the bark covered with the thick, 
sugary secretion generally known as “ honey- 
dew,” which chokes the pores, and adds still 
more to the injury. The fruit does not 
swell; the young wood is checked 1m its 


| growth. By the end of the summer the in- 


fested trees present a most pitiable appear- 
ance, and not uncommonly they fail to rally 
from the drain upon their resources, droop, 
wither, and finally die. 

I say nothing of aphides of minor impor- 
tance, such as those which affect the turnip, 
the swede, and the pea; their mischief is at 
times considerable, but never of the first im- 
portance. But I do not exaggerate when I 
say that at least three-fourths of England’s 
produce absolutely depends upon the pre- 
sence of certain aphis foes and certain cli- 
matic conditions. A short delay in the 
coming of ladybirds and their allies, a few 








weeks of drought, a few days of easterly 
wind at the critical stage of the plant’s deve- 


lopment ; any one of these may mean utter 
destruction of valuable crops, utter ruin to 
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farmers and to labourers alike, through the | 
agency of the aphis. Human precautions, | 
human endeavours, and human remedies are 
of no avail whatever. To strive against an 
aphis host is like attempting to stem the 
rising tide. Labour as we will, we cannot 
make way against it, and all that we do in 
so labouring is to throw good money after 
bad, to increase a loss which can by no pos- 
sible means be averted, and to demonstrate 
man’s utter weakness when attempting to 
cope with the powers and the armies of 
Nature. The aphis for the time is master, 
and master it must remain until the storms 
destroy it, or its natural foes arrive—as 
arrive they surely will—and reduce it once 
more to its normal abundance. 

Such a visitation is a calamity which may 
at almost any time befall us, a death-bearing 
sword which is ever hanging over our heads 
by the slenderest of hairs, and threatening ! 





to descend upon us at every breeze that 
blows. And that it does visit us, does de- 
scend so seldom, is the best possible testi- 
mony to the efficiency with which Nature 
has safeguarded us against the effects of her 
own persecution. 

And so it ever is with her. She strikes 
us, as it were, with one hand, and at the 
same time stretches forth the other in friend- 
ship. She restores—generally in secret— 
that which she takes away, and she is, in all 
cases and at all times, our best and most 
unfailing ally in the war which we are com- 
pelled to carry on against herself. Through 
Nature we suffer, and yet through Nature we 
gain. We have only to accept her proffered 
aid to escape the losses which will otherwise 
inevitably befall us. And when receipts fail 
on the whole to balance expenditure, the 
fault almost invariably in some way lies with 
ourselves. 

THEODORE WOOD. 





GREEN AND GREY LONDON. 


By ISABELLA M. HOLMES. 


* FF is fit that a citie should not only be | 

commodious and serious, but also 
merry and sportfull.” So said Fitzstephen, 
in his introduction to a description of the 
sports and pastimes indulged in by the 
citizens of London. Cock-fighting, ball-play, 
horse-exercise, with trials of warlike feats in 
the fields, sports of various kinds on the 
frozen Moorfields, boar-fighting, bear and 
bull-baiting, hunting and hawking, quinten 
and tennis, mummery by torchlight, lance- 
exercises on horseback and on the water, 
stage-playing and shows of every description, 
Christmas revellings and May-day pastimes 
—these were all in vogue in the city of 
London about two hundred years ago. It 
would be an amusing sight to witness the 
dismay of our present race of police at such 
proceedings, for they would not look with 
favour upon the erection of a maypole in 
Leadenhall Street or a game of quinten in 
Cornhill; and equally surprised would the 
inhabitants of Wapping be to see the monarch 
of the realm following a stag into one of their 
backyards. Our city has undergone a won- 
derful transformation, and its inhabitants, 
especially the poorer classes, suffer in con- 
sequence. 





Two peeps only will I give, which serve 
to show the apparent ease with which at the | 


time of John Stow the citizens could enjoy 
the pleasures of the open air. 


‘*In the moneth of May, namely on May day in 
the morning, every man, except impediment, would 
walke into the sweet Meddowes and green woods, 
there to rejoyce their spirits with the beauty and 
savour of sweet Flowers, and with the harmonie of 
Birdes, praising God in their kinde.” 

‘©On the Holy-dayes in Summer, the Youths of 
this Citie have in the Field exercised themselves, in 
leaping, dancing, shooting, wrestling, ‘casting of the 
stone or ball,” &c. 


As a contrast to these quotations I will 
give one from the report of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, first published 
in 1882 :-— 


‘*Only those who live among the artisan and 
labouring classes, or who personally interest them- 
selves in their welfare, can form any conception of 
the sad condition, when contrasted with that of 
those who are periodically able to change the scene, 
under which tens of thousands of them live and die. 
Unless in the neighbourhood of one of the parks 
(and how small is the proportion of the labouring 
class which lives within easy reach of such places!), 
the only opportunity’ they have of relaxation and 
recreation is in the thoroughfares, where every 
inhalation of air is laden with dust, grit, and dirt, 
the shakings of innumerable door-mats; their chil- 
dren for the most part have no playground but the 
gutter and the pavement. . . . The majority of those 
who live in the poor and crowded districts seldom 
escape from their dismal surroundings. Perhaps, on 
rare and accidental occasions, some of them get a 
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glimpse of suburban country ; but for the most part 
they live amidst din and uproar.”’ 

No doubt the city of London in the days 
of Stow was a pestilential little collection of 
dirty houses and narrow streets ; no doubt the 


weaker members of the community suffered | 
from far more discomfort and far worse dis- | 


eases than their equals now; and the incon- 
venience arising from a downpour of rain or 
a period of drought must have been infinitely 
greater than can be experienced in these 
more enlightened days. Pavements, mac- 
adamised roads, gas-lamps, closed sewers, 
Thames Embankments, railway lines, the 
penny post and telegraph service, with a 
thousand more of such improvements, in- 
cluding an ever-increasing knowledge of the 
cause of pain and disease, and the ways of 
preventing and alleviating them, have made 
London and Londoners healthier, and_per- 
haps happier. But, on the other hand, the 
ever-spreading rows of houses, the absorption 
into one huge, unwieldy town of all those 
numerous villages which used to be separated 
from the City by pleasant meadows, leafy 
woods and rural lanes, have wrested from the 
citizens their chief source of healthful recrea- 
tion. It is not long since a rustic footpath 
led from London to Islington, and many are 
now living who can remember the Tyburn 
turnpike across the road, near where the 
Marble Arch now stands, an iron tablet still 
recording its position. Hyde Park Corner 
was but a short time ago similarly spanned by 
a toll-bar gateway, illuminated by twelve oil 
lamps. These examples of the changes 
London has undergone could be multiplied 
ad libitum; each district “without the walls” 
still contains many signs of its rural origin, 
and each parish of which the great metro- 
polis is formed is still deeply interesting to 
the antiquarian student. But perhaps some 
readers will better realise the wonderful 
growth of London by a statement of the fact 
that in the past twenty-five years our popu- 
lation has increased about 50 per cent., while 
seventy or eighty miles of streets have been 
annually added to the metropolis. 

What does all this mean? It means that 
London is extending at an alarming rate, 
and that the chances of enjoying the sur- 
rounding country are shrinking in conse- 
quence. It is no longer possible for the 
children and youths to run and play in the 
fields and meadows, or for their elders to 
take pleasant and refreshing walks in the 
rural lanes, listening to the birds singing in 
the woods ; if they wish to be “merry and 
sportfull” now, they are driven to such recrea- 












tion as can be obtained, by payment, in low 
music-halls, theatres, and public-houses, and 
this is by no meansa healthful exchange. It 
may be argued that there have been q large 
number of open spaces, parks, gardens, and 
playgrounds Jately planted in various parts 
of London. Certainly this is so, and but for 
this fact we should be far worse off than we 
are at present. Four bodies are mainly to 
be thanked—the Corporation of the City of 
London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the London School Board, and a society, 
wholly supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, known as the Metropolitan Public Gar- 
dens Association. But, deeply thankful as 
we may be for this provision of open spaces, 
will a trim enclosure such as Southwark Park, 
surrounded by brick walls and iron railings, 
with rows of young, shadeless trees, and 
neat, gravelled paths, in any way compare 
with a leafy wood, where the birds are wont 
to sing and where the flowers spring natu- 
rally from the ground? Or is there any 
comparison between an asphalted courtyard, 
which has to serve as a playground for hun- 
dreds of children, and a sweet-scented mea- 
dow, bounded by budding hedgerows ? 

It is well, when advocating a remedy for 
any special evil, to face that evil in its worst 
forms ; it is well, when seeking a cure for 
any particular disease, clearly to realise to 
what extent the disease itself may grow. 
Now the disease that has come with such 
force upon London is one the end of which 
it is impossible to see. Suburban fields are, 
as it were, being daily snatched from our 
grasp, new rows of houses are springing up 
under our very eyes, and are, almost as 
quickly, finding tenants, while the difficulty 
of securing ground which can be preserved 
for recreation is increasing proportionately. 
The parks of London, so frequently called 
its “lungs,” are ridiculously small in com- 
parison with its body and its limbs. In fact 
so limited is its breathing capacity that, if it 
can be likened to any living frame, it must 
be to one long since doomed to a fatal form 
of consumption, and it is only necessary to 
visit these so-called “lungs” on a fine warm 
day to see how congested they are. What 
is the remedy which can meet so difficult a 
case? I see no other than that which has 
been tried hitherto, but I think that far 
more vigorous efforts might be made, more 
systematic and effectual steps taken, to carry 
out this remedy. 

The Corporation of the City of London 
has done well with the funds at its disposal. 
To it we owe, in great part, the preservation 
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to the public of Epping Forest, Burnham 
Beeches, Coulsdon Common, Kilburn Park, 
Highgate Woods, and probably Clissold Park, 
besides some smaller open spaces, including 
Bunhill Fields, in or near the City. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has 
powers over the great belt of houses which 
surround the City proper, and the ratepayers 
owe to this body the formation, the preser- 
vation and the maintenance of very many 
useful recreation-grounds, such as Finsbury 
Park, Southwark Park, Hampstead Heath, 
Hackney Downs, and the Embankment 
Gardens. If it had not been for the Board 
of Works several of the small gardens, open 
churchyards, commons and greens in Lon- 
don and the suburbs would not have been 
available, as they are at present, for public 
recreation. 

To a few of the vestries and district boards 
thanks are due for the provision of open 
spaces, particularly in the direction of laying 
out the parish churchyards; and among them 
perhaps that of Hackney deserves special 
mention. 

The authorities at Her Majesty’s Office of 
Works have also had a finger in the pie, and 
a very important part they play in the 
matter. They cater, as it were, for the 
aristocratic citizens—though even St. James's 
Park, once the resort of the gayest ladies 
and gentlemen of the land, has lately become 
noted as a sort of out-door casual-ward for 
the most outcast, the poorest and, we are 
told, the least clean among the dwellers in 
London ! 

The London School Board has, within the 
past seventeen years, in a measure provided 
for the wants of the elementary school-chil- 
dren. Each of its schools, which number 
over three hundred, has a playground at- 
tached, in some cases certainly a very small 
one, but in other cases of considerable size. 

We now come to consider the work of the 
voluntary associations. 

The Commons Preservation Society has 
done good service for the community, and 
well would it have been if this body had 
existed at the beginning of the century. It 
is the work of the society to keep an ever- 
watchful eye upon all common lands, and to 
stop the encroachments of builders, railway 
companies, &c. But it is naturally in the 
suburbs and outlying parts of the metropolis 
that its influence is most felt, and it must be 
remembered that its efforts are not even 
limited to the London district, but are for 
the whole kingdom. 

To the Kyrle Society is due the laying out 








of three disused burial-grounds and a few 
small public and semi-public gardens. It 
has also rendered assistance in the preserva- 
tion of Parliament Hill and some other open 
spaces, besides having given grants of seats, 
flowers, &c., to certain existing recreation- 
grounds. 

A few years ago some members of the 
National Health Society thought it their duty 
to take up the open space question, and ap- 
pointed a sub-committee for the purpose. A 
few seats in various public gardens still bear 
the inscription, “The gift of the National 
Health Society,” but there were no funds 
with which this body could cope, in any small 
degree, with the needs of the population. 

Lastly we come to the Metropolitan Public 
Gardens Association, a voluntary society 
which sprang into existence in 1882. The 
Earl of Meath (then Lord Brabazon), who 
had himself added to the open spaces in 
London, felt that there was a vast deal of 
work to be done which there was very little 
hope of effecting through the Corporation, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, or the 
local vestries, unless fresh pressure were 
brought to bear upon them. He went to 
work, therefore, to start an association for 
the provision of gardens, playgrounds, gym- 
nasia, &c., especially in poor districts, and 
thought to absorb into it the open spaces 
committees of the National Health Society 
and the Kyrle Society. The former society 
gladly agreed, and its efforts in{this direc- 
tion were merged into the new venture. 
The latter society declined the privilege. 
All those persons who had shown any in- 
terest in the open space movement were 
asked to join the new association, and though 
it was only inaugurated at a meeting held in 
November, 1882, it now numbers over five 
hundred members and many additional 
subscribers who are non-members, while 
upwards of three hundred separate matters 
have come under its consideration, about 
one hundred and fifty of which have been 
carried to a successful issue, including the 
laying out of between thirty and forty re- 
creation-grounds, assistance given in the lay- 
ing out, formation, and opening of about 
ninety public gardens, playgrounds, and 
gymnasia, and successful opposition to se- 
veral railway and other bills which threat- 
ened to annihilate or to curtail existing open 
spaces. The income of the association, in 
its fourth year, amounted to nearly £11,000, 
£5,000 of which came from the fund raised 
by the Mansion House Council for the Relief 
of the Unemployed, and was spent solely in 
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wages to deserving workmen ; while, at the | should be encouraged to provide further for 
present time, the proceeds of another appeal | the physical needs of the elementary school 
from the Mansion House are being entrusted | children ; the Commons Preservation Society 
to the association for use in laying out| should be backed by increased support, so 
grounds. ; that its work, which is mainly legal, may be 
These then are the several official and |carried on more vigorously; the Kyrle 
voluntary bodies in whose hands the cure of | Society should be assisted in its efforts to 
the disease now lies. bring the influence of beauty into the midst 
= —e hope one day to see established | of a pe and monotonous surround- 
in London a new, central, governing body, | ings of the London poor; and all who are 
which shall combine in one the work of the | interested in the welfare of the community 
Corporation, the local vestries and district | should send a subscription to the Metropoli- 
boards, the Commissioners of Sewers, the | tan Public Gardens Association, 83, Lancaster 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the Metro-| Gate, W. This body supplies the deficiencies 
politan Asylums Board, and Her Majesty’s | of all the others and does good wherever it 
— narra’ a branch of > wt | can, in as agen og = — 
must certai e the provision and mainte-|a manner as possible, nothing being too 
nance of open spaces, parks, gardens, play- ‘small and nothing too large for its con- 
— a 8 —. ro gs | Sea ae i “ 7 ware ss 
in 8, acing of seats in | woods and meadows to be saved from the 
vedic &c. But, ‘until the new body | builder’s hands, and many vacant pieces of 
exists, = a be han of the present | land in crowded districts which could be 
means of dealing with this all-important | turned to good account. Houses are built 
question, and more vigour should be thrown | more quickly than recreation-grounds are 
gt = a ay ar gig —_ not | made,—a fact which seldom stirs the apathy 
e hampered for funds by the difficulties | of the public at large. It is possible that if 
connected with the coal, corn, and wine dues ; | more vigorous efforts were made in the direc- 
Her Majesty's First Commissioner of Works | tions I have pointed out, the present order 
should not be so surrounded with officialism | of things might be reversed ; and well would 
om “ye . = - — ; oy EN i eae | 4 be for her _and re ap a if 
r orks and the local vestries should | the surrdundings of our city, instead of be- 
apety bold in rating the population for the | coming covered by rows of streets, were per- 
sake of improvements of which the benefits| mitted to retain what may yet exist of 
are undoubted ; the London School Board | natural beauty. 








TO WINTER. 


EGONE! Oh, soulless Winter! Hence, away! 
And take with thee thy bitter winds and keen. 
Go, hide thy hoary beard, thy locks all grey ; 
Thy white, white frosts, thy storms of snow allay ! 
For we would view again our plains of green. 


Hence with thee, Winter, away, begone! 
Thou that hast held in servitude so long 

Our earthly paradise ; and let the sun 

Unloose thy chains of frost, that earth may don 
Her summer garb ; and let the birds give song. 


Long hast thou held thy pow’r without dispute : 

Wouldst thou then grudge sweet, gentle Spring a place ? 
Wouldst thou beguile the trees to yield their fruit, 
That when June comes she may assume thy suit, 

And ’stead of garlands wear a hoary face ? 


Resign thy pow’r awhile, then, Winter drear ; 
A little space thou wilt again resume 
The monarch’s throne, which doth thee now upbear. 
Oh, seest thou not the widow’d mother’s tear, 
And violets all drooping in their bloom ? 
















Ah, me, thou art a tyrant cruel and stern ! 
A tyrant over whom no light hath grace ! 
Cannot our tears avail? Wilt thou not turn ? 
Thy looks are brazen, and so full of scorn ; 
No lines relentful ever marked thy face. 


Oh, cruel, cruel monarch, why not go, 

And let this earth be filled once more with gladness ? 
Fast bind thy moaning winds which bitter blow, 
And stay not here to add to grief and woe ! 

Hence with thee, then, and take with thee thy sadness. 


Without a murmur Autumn yields to thee, 

That thou may’st hold in silence thy fell sway. 
Then thou didst lock the earth with thy strong key, 
That she all emptiness should ’pear to be : 

Soon didst thou come, and late thou goest away ! 


On, hoary king, to whom all earth must bow, 
When zephyrs soft are made to moan and sigh ; 

Men shudder when they view thy austere brow, 

And hear the groaning trees with leafless bough ; 
And at thy coming merry song-birds fly ! 


Why, then, art thou loathsome to depart ? 

None bids thee stay, but fain would say “ Farewell ;” 
Thou’st had all that thou canst claim of each heart : 
Is pow’ so flattering thou canst not part ? 

Oh, haste thou back with thy harsh winds and fell ! 


I say “ Adieu!” Oh, do I say in vain ? 

Haste thee hence, turn not to show thy locks. 
Away, away, yield up to Spring tke reign, 
Whose blooming face we fain would see again, 
“ Adieu! adieu!” comes from the echoing rocks. 
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THE POVERTY OF CHRIST. 


By tHe Rev. HENRY SIMON. 


“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, tho 


through His poverty mig’ 


P this chapter, and in that which follows, 

the apostle Paul is urging upon the good 
people at Corinth the great duty and the 
greater privilege of being liberal after a godly 
sort: he does so not on the ground of utility 
only, but especially for the sake of Christian 
completeness. He gives the Church credit 
for many things. He as much as says, “I 
do not fail to recognise among you men of 
strong faith: some of you have a very re- 
markable gift of speech: it is a delight to 
me to hear you speak: not only have you 
something to say, but you know how to say 
it. Then you are an intelligent people, and 
withal diligent, and with your love for me I 
find no fault. But I cannot say that you 
are a giving people. I was the other day 
in Macedonia. You know what a poor 
neighbourhood it is, and how financially 
weak the churches are. I went not to 
preach a special sermon, but a sermon on a 
special occasion, and to my utter astonish- 
ment I found there was to be no collec- 
tion. I inquired how it was, and they told 
me that it had been made. Made? I 
said. ‘Yes.’ Then they brought it to me; 
and when I looked at it, and then at the 
poorly-clad people before me, I could hardly 
find it in my heart to take it; but seeing my 
reluctance they urged it upon me. Now I 
do not mention this with any intention of 
exciting a spirit of rivalry in you; far 
from it. But I should like you to know 
that there are some very liberal people in 
Macedonia, and how, in a time of ‘a great 
trial of affliction, the abundance of their 
joy and their deep poverty abounded unto 
the riches of their liberality.’ 

“But I have a consideration to present to 
you more potent far than even the example 
of the Macedonians, ‘ Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that 
ye, through his poverty, might be rich.’ If 
this does not move you, nothing else will. I 
beseech you, brethren, to abound in this 
grace also.” 

We shall lose sight of the uses the apostle 
makes of the text, and look at the statements 
which it contains in the order in which they 
are presented to us. 

Jesus Christ was rich. He became poor. 








h he was rich, yet for your sakes he became r, that ye 
a fi one 


rich.’’—2 Cok. viii. 9. 


Through His poverty we are to be en- 
riched. 

I, Jesus Christ was rich. When? Rich 
in what? How rich? When was He rich? 
Not in this world ; or if so we have no record 
of the fact. We must search in the eternities, 
before He became incarnate, for the wealth 
to which the apostle refers. Rich in what? 
In our earthly way we are ever tempted to 
regard the things without a man as con- 
stituting his real possessions. ‘ What is he 
worth?” Whatdo youmean? What intel- 
lectual gifts, what Christian graces are his ? 
What noble deeds can be put to his account ? 
What stores of sympathy has he? What the 
depth and intensity of his love? “No, no; 
we want to know what is his income.” As 
if a man’s life consisted in the abundance of 
the things he possesses ! 

So in referring to the riches of Jesus 
Christ we are tempted to stay too long with 
that which was simply outside of Him. We 
do not forget who it was that said, “If I 
were hungry I would not tell thee, for the 
cattle on a thousand hills are mine ;” but as 
the true riches of a man are to be sought 
within him, in character, in conscience, in 
intelligence, in love, in God (these are the 
possessions which moth and rust cannot cor- 
rupt, and thieves cannot break through nor 
steal), so the real wealth of Jesus Christ has 
to be looked, for within Him. He used to 
call it the glory which He had with the 
Father before the world was, and it consisted, 
among other things, in these : wisdom, power, 
beauty, sympathy, love, life. 

How rich was He? Infinitely rich. That 
is as much as saying we do not know. All 
these long words we use are negatives, and 
do not express our knowledge, but are a 
learned cover for our necessary ignorance. 
All we can say about the wealth of Christ is 
simply what has been told us. 

He is spoken of in the Book as the Wisdom 
of God ; not simply the Word, the expression 
of the wisdom, but the wisdom itself. The 
fountain from which all ideas which have 
found embodiment ina myriad forms have 
sprung was in Him. In those days He com- 
prehended all; was the root of all. There 
was no past, no future, but one eternal now. 
What we call mysteries used to carry the 
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clear glance of His eye like sunbeams to 
their deepest depths. The apostle, looking 
into these unfathomable abysses, exclaims, 
“Oh! the depths of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways are past finding out!” 

He was not only the Wisdom of God, but 
also the Power of God. By Him all things 
were created, visible and invisible ; whether 
they be thrones, or principalities, or powers, 
they were created by Him and for Him. In 
those days He could “take up the isles as very 
little things ;” he could weigh the mountains 
in scales, and the hills in a balance. ‘“ Lift up 
your eyes on high, and behold who hath 


created these things, that bringeth out their | 


host by number: that He is strong in 


power, not one faileth. Hast thou not known? | 


hast thou not heard? that the everlasting | 
God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the | 
these pathetic facts and of their profound 


earth fainteth not, neither is weary ? there 
ig no searching of His understanding.” 
He was the Beauty of the Lord our God ; 


the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the | 
All forms of | 


express image of His person. 
beauty met in Him. He was the chiefest 
among ten thousand, and the altogether 
lovely. 

His sympathy was boundless. He was 
in tenderest relationship to the universe He 
had made. Everything repeated itself in 
His own nature. There was no sorrow any- 
where which did not cast its shadow across 


ancient time. It was His life which per- 
meated the old dispensation. Whether He 
appeared wrapped in a cloud or clad in sun- 
beams, He was always and everywhere the 
manifested God. He was infinitely rich. 

II. He became poor. Here again we are 
tempted to speak of His poverty as we were of 
His riches. Think of His poverty! He was 
born in a stable, cradled in a manger, was 
brought up in the house of a carpenter. 
When He began His public ministry, He was 
only an itinerant preacher, without any set- 
tled income. “Foxes had holes, and the 
birds of the air had nests, but the Son of 
Man had not where to lay His head.” He 


‘never had any money that He could call His 


own ; He lived on the charity of His friends ; 
when He rode, it was on another man’s beast ; 
when He died, He had not a penny to leave 
to anybody ; He was buried in another man’s 
grave. Whilst one does not lose sight of 


| significance, I cannot but feel that they are, in 


comparison, little more than the shadow of a 
much deeper poverty to which the apostle 
refers. 

He became poor just in those very respects 
in which before He was rich beyond all com- 
putation. Look at that little babe, three 
days old, on His mother’s knee! He was the 
Wisdom of God. What have you now? Not 
the vestige of anidea. He has, as the apostle 


| Paul explains in another place, emptied Him- 


His heart; no joy which did not awake | 
| now represented by the dimply hand of the 


responsive echoes within Himself. Every 
blade of grass as it trembled in the breeze 
was recognised by Him. His whole being was 
sensitive to all the varied life He had called 
into existence. 

He was the Love of God—not the expres- 
sion of that love simply. The eternal fires 
from which all suns have sprung were in Him. 
In virtue of this love he was Creator, for love 
is the only power that can create. In Him 
was Life, all kinds of life. 
was in Him as a very ocean. It pleased the 
Father that in Him all fulness should dwell. 

He was in the form of God. He was the 
manifested God. 
at any time.” No angel hath. The Invisible 
and Unsearchable One can be known to the 
creature only through the revelations of 


self. 


He was the Power of God. All that is 


little child. He who laid the foundations of 


| the earth and garnished the heavens, is now 


dandled on the lap of a woman. 

He was the Brightness of the Father’s 
glory. His mother thinks Him very beauti- 
ful. Mothers are wise women. But other 


| people say that He is “ without form or come- 


The eternal life | 
| now respond to a mother’s smile. 


“No man hath seen God | 


Himself. Jesus Christ was always the mani- | 


fested God to all intelligences. He was the 


Almighty with whom Abraham walked, the | 


Angel with whom Jacob wrestled, the Je- 
hovah who appeared to Moses. He was the 
inspiration of the prophets and seers of 


liness,” that He is like all the babies they 
have ever seen, that they have never seen 
much difference in them., He used to be full 
of the tenderest sympathy. He does not 
He has 
emptied Himself. 

He was the Love of God. The eternal 
fires have burnt so low that you have but the 
smouldering embers left. In Him was life 
rich and manifold. The ocean has shrunk to 
all but an imperceptible spring. 

He was in the form of God. He has taken 
the form of a servant. He has clothed Him- 


| self in the frailty of the human, and has sub 
jected Himself to the limitations of the mortal 
and the earthly. 
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I know that ere long, through the spirit 
which was in Him, He began to recoup Him- 
self of the wealth of which He had emptied 
Himself. The spirit that was in Him was 
the spirit of service; He took, as I have 
said, the form of a servant. It cannot be too 
widely known that there is no ruling in 
things moral and spiritual apart from serv- 
ing. He rules who serves, When we wish 
to show foreign potentates the glory of Eng- 
land, we take them in our ignorant human 
way to the Southampton waters, and show 
them ironclad ships of war as they belch 
out fire and smoke, and make the whole 
region tremble with their thunder. But 
when the Psalmist would show us_ the 
glorious majesty of God’s kingdom he takes 
us to the corn-fields. ‘‘ He openeth His hand 
and satisfieth the wants of every living thing.” 
He rules through feeding us: and a well-fed 
people makes a stable government. It was 
this spirit which awoke in Jesus. Before 
long He began to build His throne and weave 
His crown, and sceptres came into His hand 
without His knowing it. He was soon a king 
in the home in Nazareth. Among the vil- 
lage boys He was the great authority. I 
think I see Him taking them out to look on 
the wonders of nature, and giving them the 
advantage of His quick perception of things 
in heaven above, and in the earth beneath. 
Among the old people He was a great fa- 
vourite, Many an old cripple would throw 
down his crutch for the sake of seeing the 
graceful way the boy Jesus would lift it to 
him again. When He was twelve years old 
He astonished the doctors in the temple with 
His wisdom. 

“He grew in wisdom, in stature, and in 
favour with God and with men.” He began 
His ministry with the firm conviction that 
the Son of Man had not come to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister ; and as He gave 
His life in all His varied ministry, the old 
wisdom, power, sympathy, beauty, love, and 
life flowed back into Him—so much so, that 
on the great day of the Feast of Tabernacles 
He could lift up His voice, and say: “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” When He came to die, He was 
richer than the sons of men—the very Son 
of God. 

The Eternal Love which was in Him was 
not, however, satisfied. There is one thing 
Love cannot do—she cannot go to the cheap- 
est market to buy, and to the dearest to sell. 
Our political economists go galloping on that 
road as if it were the direct way to Para- 


that direction ; she has no care for the cheap. 
She simply wants the expensive. “She is 
her own ends.” Her great need is the 
opportunity to express herself. Creation 
was a necessity of Love. In Nature Love 
stammers, and her speech is much mis- 
understood. In the Incarnation she speaks 
with less hesitancy, and yet there is want of 
clearness. In the terrible miseries of men, 
Love saw her grand opportunity. My hour 
is come, she said, and in the sacrifice of 
her all she found her mother tongue, the 
pathetic accents of which are destined to 
melt humanity into penitential submission 
and adoring gratitude. 

Jesus Christ seeing men struggling in a 
very sea of misery and sin, threw Himself 
in, gave Himself to rescue the lost at the 
cost of His life. If you can tell me the ex- 
tent of human transgression, I can tell you 
the measure of His poverty. To me it is an 
abyss, on the edge of whose awful and mys- 
terious depths one might well tremble. He 
became poor. 

III. The question remains to be answered, 
How can the poverty of Christ become the 
source of human enrichment? How can 
poverty enrich anybody? A father impo- 
verishes himself in order to endow his son, 
but the father’s poverty is the consequence 
and not the cause of the boy’s wealth; but 
here poverty is not the consequence, but the 
cause of the enriching. You say, “there is 
nothing in poverty, nor even in the poverty 
of Jesus, to yield wealth.” For the moment 
let us grant it. Here is a piece of paper 
about the size of a Bank note. What is its 
value? ‘ Nothing.” What will it buy? 
“Nothing.” Suppose you get the impress 
of some trustworthy bank on it. ‘ Oh, yes, 
to the amount specified” Do you know 
that God has accepted that humiliation, 
that life of poverty, that blood-shedding ; 
that He has put His broad seal of appro- 
bation on it, and that “ye are not re- 
deemed with corruptible things, such as 
silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of Christ as of a Lamb without blemish and 
without spot?” ‘We have redemption in 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins.” 

But this is only part of the answer. In 
becoming poor Jesus Christ transmuted into 
a human coin that we can trade with, Divine 
wealth ; translated into the broken language of 
earth heavenly ideas. Thedeepest cause of our 
abject poverty as moral and spiritual beings 
is our lack of God, of an overwhelming sense 
of His glorious presence. When Philip said, 





dise ; but Love will not budge an inch ‘in 





“Show us the Father and it sufficeth us,” 
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he uttered the deep and far-reaching need | your way to His Cross. Take the wonderful 
of humanity. He might have said, “ We records of His life as you have them in the 
have heard of ‘the Almighty,’ with whom Gospels, and do not stop until you shall have 
ol = ey on sea and of the come “si Gethsemane and Calvary. Take 
ehovah who declare is ‘name unto your place before the Cross. You need not 
Moses ;’ but all the revelations of the past trouble yourself about theories of atonement. 
are dim and shadowy. Show us the ‘Fa- | There will be One there who will take of the 
ther.’” Jesus bending over Philip said, “Have | things of Christ and show them unto you; 
I been so long time with you, and yet hast and He will show them, not as a botanist ex- 
thou not known me, Philip? He that hath | hibits a flower in its separate parts, but the 
seen me hath seen the Father. You may see | great fact in its wholeness, with the breath 
the Father’s compassion shining through the | of heaven, the fragrance of God in it.” I have 
tears which trickle down my cheeks ; you | seen such an one looking through his tears, as 
sg A "7 the eS the Father’s voice . —— light s yyw upon the — 
in the tones which address you now: you | One, and there had come in upon him—he 
may feel the touch of a Father in the hand | does not know how, and nobody knows—the 
that grips you: you may feel the throbbings | deep feeling, ‘“‘ He was wounded for my trans- 
of ~ F piyerts or in ~@ heart een vate omens é He wg 2 yee for my iniquities ; 
in truest sympathy with you. e Father | the chastisement of my peace was upon 
has limited Himself, has translated Himself | Him, and with His stripes I am _ healed. 
— — 4 He that hath seen me | Being justified by faith, 1 have peace with 
ath seen the Father.” God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” On 
‘You know that a mother, unless she is a| his way to the cross there was nothing but 
cee proper person, never talks good | a cry of sorrowful self-concern. But now, 
glish to her very little child. She speaks | note the change. Meeting him on his way 
in broken are ; ene ut what 9 i | back, he ere that all things are new to 
some people think she indulges in with her| him. “Oh!” he says, “can you tell me 
little one. What has she done? She has| what I am to do?” The spirit of Jesus 
become voluntarily poor that the child might | Christ’s poverty has awoke in him: the germ 
come up through the mother’s poverty into | out of which a whole paradise of joy and 
a) pas king oa big mare | = is re spring : breaking oa I sre 
ave sometimes ventured to say that | always said to such an one, “Go home an 
this Book is not the original book. The great | tell them what great things the Lord hath 
parent book John saw in the right hand of | done for thee, and how He hath had com- 
Him who sat upon the throne. It was | passion on thee.” If there is anybody who 
written within and without. It was the | has a right to the good news, it is those of 
complete record of the universe ; everything | your own household. 
wasinit. This is the eldest born; but com-| He goes home. Before his conversion he 
pared with nak other it is a book of divine | never cared much for home, excepting as a 
prattlings, talking to his little chil-| place of convenience; he was much given 
dren ; God in Christ becoming poor that we, |to utilise the home for his personal ends ; 
mee ho poverty, 5 2, ve eho ba | po Ronee the first thing he asks for are the 
en there was, as I have indicate e | children. 
spirit of service in the poverty of Jesus, in| ‘ Where are the children ?” 
virtue of which He largely recouped Him-| “The children! They are gone to bed. 
self of the glory which was His before the | You never cared to have them about you 
world was. He died in the same spirit, and | when you came home.” 
rose again and ascended into the heavens,| ‘I should like to see the children.” 
not to sit on some burnished throne, and to| ‘Take the candle, then, and go and see 
look on as the great drama of the world was | them.” 
being acted, but He ascended—a Prince anda| When he reaches their little cots he looks 





Saviour. at them through tears of gladness, and says, 
When any one has come to me in deepest | “God bless you, my children!” and kisses 
sorrow for sin, and has put question, | them. He wants to do something. 


“What must I do to be saved ?” I have said | The servants before this had no right to be 
to him, “You had better go to Christ. | poorly in his house. He did not pay them 
‘There is no other name under heaven given | to be ill. But Mary isill. “Mary, can I do 
amongst men whereby we must be saved.’ | anything for you?” He wants to do some- 
Go to Christ! Yes, you had better find | thing. 
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He used to be much given to rush for his 
corner in the railway train ; but now, on see- 
ing some delicate, afflicted person, he readily 
yields his place. Why? He wants to do 
something. 

On reaching his shop or warehouse he says 
to himself, “I am tired of this game, ‘ Beg- 
garing my neighbour.’ I have something 
more to do than to heap up treasure in this 
world. I have to help to build the king- 
dom of God in things commercial. Come 
what will I will be brotherly and _ neigh- 
bourly.” Ere long he finds himself con- 
sulted on this and that question, and, with- 


out knowing it, he becomes influential ; 
he grows in sympathy; his very counten- 
ance alters. Widows find their way to his 
door, and orphan children bless him in the 
street. 

When he shall come to die, a thousand will 
gather around his grave, and as the tears fall 
on the coffin there will be heard among the 
crowd, expressions such as these, “The 
righteous shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance.” “The memory of the just is 
blessed.” Through the poverty of Christ he 
will have enriched himself for time and for 





the great eternities. 





THE RESURRECTION. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Every morning the red sun.” 
Lesson : Luke xxiv. 1—12. 
Text : “To give gifts to men.” 


heap is the day of Christ’s resurrection, 
as we call His rising from the dead 
among whom the priests of Jerusalem had 
put Him by nailing Him up on a cross. 
Jesus died, was buried, and the third day 
He rose again. And the fact more than 
any other fact of time rests upon the world 
to-day. Whenever we write the year of 
our Lord upon our letters, or print it upon 
our newspapers, or chisel it upon our monu- 
ments, we celebrate the resurrection, for His 
power to re-date all the affairs of the world 
lay in that; and in every church bell that 
rings in the Sunday morning, sounding above 
us in the air over the churchyard graves where 
our dead lie hidden, and over the streets and 
the courts of cities and the halls and huts, of 
country sides, that fact is celebrated to.us. 
The stone they sealed.in vain upon His tomb, 
rolled away ; the place where Joseph of 


for Himself, and there is only one thing that 
can bless him to the full, and that one thing 
is God : to know Him, that is our life—yours, 
my child, and mine, and everybody’s, and 
everywhere. Your soul is full of power, of 
goodness ; deep and heavenly joys are buried 
in your mind, crowded in your heart : there, 
in your childhood ; there, in your manhood 
and womanhood. You have power to pray, 
to worship and to love, and to be good and 
blessed in it. And do it you must when 
God smiles down on you. It is only igno- 
rance of who and what God is which makes 
us strangers to it all. 

When you are older you will learn that 
there are men who don’t care for what the 
Bible says; they call themselves infidels, 
which means unbelievers. But for all that, 
they remain what God made them: grand 
dld loves and joys and adorations are in 
them. And whenever they come to know God 
they will know that. pete pewt life is shut in 
under the gloom and ééldne€s and hardness of 





the world, as daffodils, cowslips, and violets 
are under the unloveliness of winter. They 








Arimathea and his helpers laid Him ‘to rest, | go about their business, and deep in their 
as they thought for ever, empty—all lives | hearts sleep the roots of a very garden of 
to us again and speaks to us the momeng,| the Lord. God made man for Himself; that 
we know how our weekly Sunday was made, | is reason enough for the resurrection doing 
and how we come to write 1888. Both,arg | us good. 
by the rising of Jesus from the dead. ~, "| , And this creator’s gift pines in us and 
But before I speak to you about the regup- | sleeps for lack of knowledge of God, as the 
rection of Jesus, I want you to see why, it | powers of 4 man once slept and died in him 
should be spoken about ; what good it is | for want of the sun. 
to us, and what good it does tous toknow| Without the sun, what is man? His vr 
about it. fail, his limbs fail, his heart fails, his life 
The Bible tells us why. God made man | fails ; he isa sleepy, dying man. 
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The Matterhorn is the name of a great 

mountain in a country called Switzerland. 
It rises up and up, away into where the clouds | 
go, so high that a tall man upon the top of | 
it could not be seen from the bottom with- | 
out a telescope. And daring men love to) 
climb it. They will travel all the way from | 
London—hundreds of miles—to do it. They | 
go up it with satchels of foad on their back, | 
pickaxes in their hands, one after another, | 
in a row, tied together by a rope. They | 


_ feel it will be very grand to be so near the | 


sky, to look over all the circling valleys and | 
hills around ; down upon the highest swal- 
lows, and still farther down upon the forest, 
and farther still upon the villages whose 
hotels and churches are like specks of dust, 
their rivers like bright bits of sewing thread. 
After hours of climbing, such a party had 
reached the mountain top, had seen its sight, 
and were descending its steep sides home | 
again when the air thickened, the sky dark- 
ened, snow began to fall, and fell so continu- 
ously and thickly that the path was covered, 
their sight was blinded, and they had to 
stop. The night came on; the cold became 
intense, and they huddled together to keep 
themselves warm as best they might. Even by 
the fires at the hotel which had been lighted 
in their supper-room for their return it was 
cold, but up there, where in warmest summer 
nights it freezes, and long before morning 
every drop of water is ice, the cold was 
frightful. The people awaiting their return 
to the hotel did not know what to make of 
it when the sun set and the night came and 
no travellers returned. All the delight of the 
mountain-climbers was turned into alarm, 
and the snow fell and the winds blew, and they 
had no roof. They hid behind a rock and 
waited for the morning. Earlyin the night one 
of the party became starved and faint. As the 
dark snowy hours wore slowly on, he became 
worse. His companions did their best to 
revive him. Long before the dawn they be- 
gan to fear lest he would not live. The 
bitt@r dreary night wore on, and the snow 
continued to fall. They roused him lest he 
should sleep, rubbed his limbs to keep his 
blood from freezing, and in so doing kept 
their own limbs from freezing, though they 
were all more dead than alive. In the early 
morning, the cold became terrible. But when 
the dawn came and the sun arose, the snow 
would cease and the air become warm, and 
all would be right again. Meanwhile the 
snow was falling through the air and rising 
higher and higher on the ground. 

The dreary terrible night passed away, and 








the time of sunrise came, but the wind still 
blew and the snow fell perpetually. A 
rough day broke, such a day as summers, 
even on high mountains, seldom see; and 
every life in the cold and the dark there, 
bending over that freezing man, giving him 
more of their wraps, was in great peril. 

“Qh, that the sun would shine!” feebly 
murmured the disappointed, dying lips ; 
“Oh, that the sun would shine!” It would 
be impossible for him to live long if no beam 
from the sunwould come. Andit didnot come, 
and in spite of all his half-frozen, weary 
comrades did for him, he died. The rest 
were saved, scarcely able to move. 

What would all our lives be, my children, 
without the sun? Hearts would be no use, 
nor eyes, nor limbs. Not only would day 
be black as night, bitter cold would come on 
us from which we could find no shelter; no 
wraps would warm us; we should become 
numbed, unable to move; our veins would 
be frozen ; our hearts would stop; we could 
not help each other ; we should be icy, frigid, 
motionless—men, women, children—all of 
us. This lovely world, east and west, north 
and south, would become one great silent, 
whitened, awful sepulchre. 

You see the good of the sun, it warms the 
air in which we move. That is the good of 
the resurrection. Jesus risen from His grave 
and ascended into heaven is the sun of the 
soul. The love there is in it, the worship, 
the faith, and the joy, are life. Without 
the warm rays of His risen glory, all holy 
things within us are like the blood in the 
veins in a freezing world of falling snow. 
We only need to open our hearts to Him 
who from Calvary and the tomb has ascended 
to heaven to find Him a warming, quicken- 
ing blessing no words can tell. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “Golden harps are sounding.” 
Lesson: John xx. 1—18. 
Text: “I ascend unto my Father.” 


There is but one thing that can keep men 
noble and glad in life: it is that heaven 
and earth are under the control of that 
Galilee life, whose glory men, and women, 
and children once beheld. His life, as we 
read it to-day, is full at every turn of doing 
good to friends and to foes, and to those in- 
different people who were neither. Cursed, 
or unthanked, or treated with base ingrati- 
tude ; in storms at sea; at weddings; with 
little rompers in the market-place; to widows 
burying their sons ; to blind men and deaf 
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ones and poorly ones, neglected, and hungry, 
and homeless; at feasts, amid the squalor 
and vice of cities, and in the piety and lowli- 
ness of the village; with babies, with old 
people, with poor, with rich; everywhere and 
to everybody He was good. With the sounds 
of pious women’s love about Him; with the 
swelling music of the Galilee boys’ passion, 
ringing under the Temple arch; with the 
mockings and scoffings of a hating mob around 
Him on His cross at Calvary, Jesus was ever 
the same. Working, teaching, smiling, weep- 
ing, dying, within His heart there never 
ceased to beat love to all the world. He was 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

It is all written that we should see it. God 
meant this when He put it into men’s hearts 
to write the Gospels. He would have men 
see Jesus, everyday, everywhere, in every 
land. 

And men killed Him; the beautiful life, 
they killed it, and wrapped the dear body in 
a shroud and put it away in the dark of a 
grave. And He could not heal people any 
more, and children could not see Him; and 
at His grave they put soldiers to guard it 
lest the poor should come and steal Him 


all? A weary monotony which they would 


not care to live, save for the sacred memories | But one, Mary, was bound to the place. 
With His grave in Galilee, at | she stood in the dark, alone and weeping, 


of His ways. 





stranger to them, who had begged the body 
and buried it. It would be their last tribute 
of love. They had ministered to Him, to 
His hunger and weariness for years. It was 
all over now. They must weep and go home. 
And they carried their little purchases for 
their last act to His grave. It was a great 
while before day. All was dark and still. 
They would go home a little more content 
if they could steal a parting look and do 
some little deed of love. With a heavy heart 
they entered through the garden gate. They 
approached the grave—a tomb in a rock— 
like a little house entered by a low door 
covered by a stone. They were but women, 
but they were strong, and together could roll 
away the stone. 

They reached it. And lo! the stone of 
its door was not there; they saw it lying 
away on the ground. They bent down and 
looked within, but the holy sight was not 
there: the grave was empty. 

A fresh sorrow touched their broken hearts. 
The wicked men had taken away their Lord ! 
Where had they laid Him? They ran back 


, through the dark streets to where they were 
i lodging, and told two men who also loved 
away. Without Jesus what was life to them | Hi 


Him. And these came and found the grave 
empty, and went back into the city amazed. 
As 


Nazareth, or somewhere by their Sea, it would | somebody came near her. She could scarcely 


be more tolerable. And the soldiers stood 
by a grave where the body of Jesus lay dead 
—not because the place where He lay dead 


whithersoever He went, and who were ex- 
pected to steal it. 

And the Jewish priests who killed Him 
thought of that spot as the best the world 
contained. It was a little garden with flowers 
in it. It wasanew tomb; nobody had been 
buried in it before. But it was not in that 
its goodness and beauty to the priest that 
hated Him lay. It was that it held Him, 
dead. And they were contented and gay 
at home, while His poor, helpless friends 
wept their hearts away. 

Sad indeed were His friends when they lay 
down to sleep on their first Saturday night, 
with the prospect of going home to kneading 
their bread, and going to fish for their first 
week, without Him. 

Before going, some of the women amongst 
them would add some spices and bdlms to 
those that had been already used by a rich 


| see. 
| thought it must have been the gardener come 
| to see what she was about. 
was sacred soil, but to warn away the women | 
and the fishermen who counted His tender | 
form their own, who long years had followed | 
the heavenly Lamb with true untiring feet | 








But in the feeble light of the stars she 


She spoke to 


‘him, as women speak who deeply feel a 


cruelty to their dead, with no thought but 
of that, and pleaded, “Sir, if thou hast borne 
him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away.” He spoke to her. 
Her pale, woful face turned up to Him. It 
was not the gardener ; it was Jesus! With 
love’s smile upon her lips she murmured, 
“Master!” Then she went back again to 
the town and told her companions the 
astounding news, “I have seen the Lord!” 

For forty days after this, again and again 
was the risen Jesus seen ; and then, He went 
away into heaven. 

Then they remembered that He had pro- 
mised they should be with Him in heaven, and 
their hearts were full of joy, and they went 
through the streets and fields, and that gar- 
den where Jesus lay, solemnly glad. They 
no more felt that they had lost Jesus; they 
had Him in heaven. They thought no more 
of Him as in a grave, nor went any more 
with tears to keep its flowers fresh. They 
went alone in thought to His throne above ; 
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for, exalted to the right hand of God, He | who rules our world, and tells the good news 


had not ceased to be one thing which He had 
been with them here. 
All they needed now to make them noble 


| 


| 


and blessed and strong was to think of Him | 
there, where at dying they should go and | 


sup with Him, and go to feasts with Him, 
and do good with Him, and follow and love 
Him, as they had done in beloved Galilee, 
eternity long. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “The eternal gates lift up their head.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiv. 36—53. 
Text: “‘ That where I am, there ye may be also.” 
Heaven is as old as the world, but it was 
never made so clear and open and beautiful 
to man as it was when that lovely life, 
that was reared in Nazareth and crucified at 
Jerusalem, rose from the dead and entered it. 
“T turned to see the voice that spake to 
me,” said the beloved disciple when, in his 
marvellous vision, he saw heaven opened, 
“and I saw one like unto the Son of Man” 
—the favourite name of Jesus for Himself. 
John suspected that it was Him. 
“T am He that was dead and am alive 
again,” said the voice. Then John knew 


im ; John, who had been with Him always, | 


and had sat next Him at meals. 
It is this that makes heaven heaven to us, 
and so homely—not its ancient rivers, majes- 


tic forests, golden streets, jasper walls and | 





of the way in which He will judge us. 

It was a still summer noon, now years 
ago, when I went into the church, tired, to 
rest and think. I may have forgotten some 
details of the picture, but its impression re- 
mains with me yet. 

In the centre of it is a representation of 
the figure of Jesus. But His Spirit, which 
is Himself, no paint has ever been able to 
represent. That can only be given in the 
doing of some deed. So it is given here, 
It is in His bearing to a figure before Him 
that to me Jesus is seen. 

It is the morning of the resurrection. Ten 
figures approach Him. The streets they used 
to tread are behind them, and the visions of 
a near heaven are before them, out of which 
Jesus has come to meet them. Behind 
Him and beyond a low wall, the glow of the 
beautiful city of God may be seen. Going 
up to Him, and turning back from Him, on 
His left hand are five people (the five foolish 
virgins of His parable). ‘They are not ready 


| to go in, and they are sad and pitiable in- 


| deed. 


At the other hand are five other 
people (the five wise virgins of the parable). 
The moment is a sacred moment to them 
all: their lamps are all lighted, they have 


| reached the gate, and they are ready to go 


mansions, and pearly gateways, with harps | 
sounding within them, and voices of singers | 


rising above them for ever and ever. With- 
out Jesus what were that but a dreary and 
monotonous picture, on which we should not 
care to look. But with Jesus, were its streets 
dust, its gates wooden, it is the soul’s sweet 
home, a prize worth dying for. 

It is so dull and meaningless, the light of 
heaven, save only when the Son of Man is 
there ; then all our heart cries out with songs 
of itv It is a place to which a child breathes 
its happy prayer, and an old man dying, his 
weary, peaceful soul. 

A beautiful picture of the meeting of the 
dead with Jesus and of His eternally lovely 
ways is to be found in a painting called a 
fresco on the wall of the chancel of Lynd- 
hurst church, in the New Forest. The sun- 
shine that comes in through the church win- 
dows casting their many colours upon the 
floor—the green forest glades around it, and 
their million flowers, not even the high sky 
above and clouds and swallows in it, can be 
compared with it for preciousness, for it 


conveys a knowledge of the spirit of Him 
XVIi—20 





in. Some of them are very beautiful to look 
at. One of the finest of them, all jubilant, 
holds her lamp aloft in a passionate welcome 
of her Master, speaking of a long godly 
life in holy surroundings. But Jesus is not 
looking at her; He does not see her. But she 
is not checked nor miserable. She sees the 
more reason to love His most beautiful soul 
and to be jubilant ; for the love of His lovers 
lives through His loveliness, and His ioveli- 
ness alone. Behind her comes a figure un- 
speakably contented and adoring ; and other 
approaching figures are full of peaceful ado- 
ration and joy; but these are not the point 
of the picture. One figure, a poor girl, is 
standing well forward, yet shrinking, and 
seemingly timid and dazed.at finding herself 
among such beautiful strangers. She holds 
in her hand a little lamp that has been 
bought probably at a second-hand shop, with 
probably very hardly-earned savings. It is 
alight, but the flame is so feeble that it is 
little more than “a smoking flax.” If it 
were possible, the timid girl would cry. 
Though there is something encouraging to 
her, she seems almost to wish to go away. 
So Jesus has sent His ministering Spirit to 
her—He feels for her—to take her by the 
hand and lead her, with her chipped lamp, to 
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be presented to Him first; and we say as | leave our bodies behind us and disappear 
we look what that jubilant virgin is saying, | from our friends through the dark gate of 
“Thou art the King of Glory, O Christ!” | death. One day people will ery because we 

It is a beautiful picture, and the religion | have left them behind. But we are insepar- 
of Jesus is the only religion of the world | able from our beloved Christ, and shall 
that could put such a scene upon its walls. | then be passing through the gates on to the 
It is the grandest and noblest conception of | pavement of His city to see Him—if we 
God, that He was in Him who had such a | are ready. He has told us Himself that if 








heart for the helpless and the poor. 


we are not, we shall be sent away. We may 


There is only one thing that can make us | know His name, and often have said it. We 
grateful and content that we are in a world may have thought about Him; but that cannot 


like this; it is that we live under a God 
who looks down upon us with eyes like 
Christ’s. That is enough. 

Some people think it is not good or 
natural for little children to be religious. It 
makes them grave and sad. I do not want 
you to be what people call “religious.” I 
want you to be what those women were who 
went to the grave and cried that Jesus was 
dead, and were glad, unspeakably glad, when 
He was alive again, and would never die any 
more, and had the kingdom of heaven: I 
want you to be adorers and lovers of Jesus. 
But to be that you must go with Him, as they 
did, in those sunny fields of Galilee, and by 
the sea and in the busy market-places. You 
must wait for Him when He goes alone to 
the mountain to pray for you, and go with 
Him to Olivet, and to the judgment hall, 
and to Calvary—most often of all to Calvary 
—and see Him dying, crucified by wicked 
men, looking on them while they do it with 
failing, yearning, loving eyes, and murmur- 
ing, “ Father, forgive them.” 

And ponder through it all, that HE is in 
heaven, where, night and morning, your 
prayers go to Him, where one day you will 
go yourself to see Him, as He was and is 
and shall be “ for evermore.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus ascends on high.” 
Lesson : 1 John iv. 1—11, 

Text: “ He hath given us of His Spirit.” 

The risen Jesus arose not to fill the throne 
of heaven only, but to fill all people, all 
things; to fill you and me. To be Christians 
is not to have opinions; it is to have life, 
life in us towards the sick and the naked, 
our friends and our enemies, in the house, 
in the street and the market-place, in the 
fields and at the sea-side, like the life that 
was in Jesus. 

A little of the fire of His own lovingness 
to people lighted in our hearts, that is the 
lamp which admits to His company here, 
and passes into His presence above, when we 








help us. We must have some of His spirit 
and behaviour, with our comrades and our 
world, to appear with Him in glory. 

Nothing should disturb us so much as the 
fear that we may be found unready to go in. 
It is neither right, nor wise, nor truly happy 
not to keep Jesus before us, not to learn of 
Him how to think and how to live. 

His Spirit is a way of treating people and 
feeling to them. 

There is a noble story of a man called 
John Huss which gives a strong sample of 
the noble thing it is to have the risen Christ 
in us. Huss was a Bohemian, a preacher 
at Prague three hundred years ago, and in 
his preaching denounced iniquities. Some 
of these iniquities were practised openly by 
the Pope of Rome, who held that what. popes 
did could not be wrong. Huss held that 
that was true only of God, and he continued 
to denounce iniquity and preach righteous- 
ness. He was what was called a reformer, 
but he was of a wonderfully loving nature. 
The poor heard him and loved him. But he 
was charged with teaching falsehoods %o 
them, and there was a great day in a town 
called Constance, at the holding of a council 
of the Pope’s bishops to try him; and the 
council found him guilty. They set up the 
Pope’s teaching against his and compared 
them, and said that he was deceiving the 
people and destroying their souls, and they 
condemned him to death. 

“Thou shalt not kill” was nothing to them. 
They flew to killing as their one answer to 
any who dared to think for themselves what 
God had said and to teach it to the people. 
And they liked best a horrible way of killing. 
They did not shoot them with a gun, nor 
thrust them through with a spear, nor fell 
them like a bullock with an axe, nor did 
they hang them. They chose a more cruel 
death than these. They burnt them with 
fire. They put faggots together around 
stake set up in the ground, then made the 
condemned man stand with his two bare feet 
upon the faggots, tied him up to the stake, 
and kindled the faggots, then left him to 
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blister and burn to death. It was a terrible 
thing which men could only have chosen 
who were mad with murderous hatred. 

We know that no man who hates his 
brother has the spirit of truth in him, nor 
has any man that kills. There is one spirit 
which betrays men to be of God, if they love 
their neighbour and would do everything to 
him they would like done to themselves. 
That council was against Christ, not for 
Him, though it called itself blindly by His 
name. 

On the very same day that they had heard 
and judged and condemned Huss, they burned 
him. In one of the broad open squares of 
the town they set up their stake, piled the 
wood, and on it placed him, and lighted it. It 
was a sultry summer’s day, and the town 
was there to see. It had been taught to 
think what the Church did, right. Its people 
were ignorant and superstitious, and lacked 
all that makes Christians—the knowledge of 
Christ : all that sweet story of Galilee, all its 
intense love and pity, and compassion, and 
patience ; the homely and kindly glow of God 
in His bearing to blind, half-naked beggars, 
to well-meaning but trying apostles, to spite- 
ful Pharisees, to happy loving children, to 
mocking | pos and tear-blinded weeping 
women ; the simple sweetness and lowliness 
of His manger, His shop, His pulpit, and 
His cross—of all this, the Constance crowd of 
common people were ignorant. Like the 
people of Jerusalem, they were in the hands 
of their priests, and knew not the true power 
of Jesus’ life. When the common people 
get the Bible, then priests dare burn no man. 

And with their pretty head-dresses on their 
heads even women came to see “the deceiver” 
burn ; and one woman, in her gratitude that 
one whom they said, those that knew, could 
destroy her children’ssouls, was burning away, 
pushed through the ring to the front into 
the open space, picked up some of the loose 
wood lying in it, and thrust it gravely and 
seriously into the flame. Huss saw the 
Woman’s earnest, serious face. She looked 
to him like a God-fearing soul who knew 
not what she did., He did not smile on her ; 
he could not, he was in too much pain, but 
as best he could he said, “God be with you.” 

He spoke out of the deep, intense kindness 
of a heart somewhat like the God’s that poor 
woman did not know. Nobody had told her 
of it. Hers was the God who was behind 
the incense, and the painted shrine at her 
chapel, to which she went humbly every saint 
and Sabbath day. 

To be Christians, we must have that kindly, 











patient, loving mind which was in Jesus, and 
look out of it abroad on all the world around 
—on the nursery, on the playground, the 
school, and the town in which we live. It is 
but little that we can have of it, alas! but 
that little we must have, and Jesus, little as 
it is, will not despise it. And to have it we 
must long for it, and love it, and daily think 
of Jesus, and go to Him, the risen, ascended 
friend of Peter and James and John. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ The Churches’ one foundation.” 
Lesson: Acts ii. 22—36. 
Text: “ That same Jesus whom ye crucified.” 


You will not quite and altogether under- 
stand me to-night, but you will do so enough, 
if you only half see that without Jesus risen 
and ascended into heaven, our faith is not 
that of the simple, high-ordered, mighty men 
who saw Him die and went to the doing 
their work in His name, a work which, just 
as surely as the creation of the sun, still rests 
upon the life of the world. 

It is solely by His resurrection that His 
life continued and still abides with us; and 
the hopes and affections of His personal 
friends who once ate with Him, heard His 
words and loved the very ground on which He 
trod, live and move in us. Never could 
those crushed Galilee men have gone forth 
with their conquering footsteps, against He- 
brew and Pagan cities, setting up a throne 
for Him under the very eyes of Jerusalem 
priests, and in the palace of the very Rome 
which had killed Him, had their memories 
contained His tomb. It was might from the 
unspeakable greatness of their exalted Mas- 
ter that rested upon them. Whatever they 
did was done by their faith in that. All diffi- 
culties and dangers were rendered nothing by 
that. By His rising, He had arisen in them ; 
He spoke in them ; He worked through 
them. Until the resurrection, they were of all 
men the most miserable; without it they 
would have been of all men the most help- 
less. Their power was not from their 
friend in Galilee, they felt His charm and 
bore Him great love, and long would they 
remember His living face and gracious voice. 
Their power was from “on high.” There, 
enthroned with all might, Jesus became a 
mighty name. Heaven had become a throne 
where Salome’s and Peter's friend reigned, 
and earth was but an empire to be won to 
His feet. 

The first church of Jesus was founded in 
the city of His empty tomb. There, He,was 
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dead and buried. There, the third day He 
rose again. And there was His first throne 
set up. 

Nothing else in time is like it. Till His 
crucifixion and His resurrection, Jerusalem 
scarcely knew Jesus. He was there often: 
always as a hated stranger. He never seems 
to have spoken in one of its many syna- 
gogues. But for the thrill and stir of the 
procession of Galilee boys which came down 
from Olivet, passing under the arch of the 
Damascus Gate and up the high road to the 
Temple afew days before His death, few peo- 
ple would have been attracted even to know 
His face. ‘ Who is it?” they asked, stand- 


ing in the doorways as the noisy procession | 


passed along its way tramping joyously and 


quickly tothe Temple. They all lived by the | 
priests and, in a dull, uninterested way, took | 
their cue from them. He never seems to | 


have been able even to sleep in the place, or 
to have had a meal given Him init. Jesus 
was a spiritual teacher. Jerusalem was a city 
for business. When he had frequented its 
unfriendly streets and squares and Temple at 
times for three years, He cried over the 
place. Its people did not see Him: it was 
on a hill a mile away from them. Nowhere 
did He feel so lonely, so orphaned, so desti- 
tute a Son of Man as there. Crowds of the 


seemed terrible in the light of what God had 
done for Him. ‘This Jesus hath God raised 
up,” strengthened into a living faith; and 
money was no longer a napkin about their 
face; city customs and traditions were no 
longer their grave. With the risen Jesus, 
they arose into newness of life, founded a 
church to Him by that tomb He had left, 
| and gratefully worshipped Him as Lord of 
| heaven and earth. 
| In Jerusalem He died. There could be 
'no doubt of the death, the hangman had 
| certified Him dead. Sore with whippings, 
| faint with loss of blood, and broken-hearted 
| with the merciless weight of His woe, a 
man who went round at a crucifixion to 
finish the dying by breaking the legs, the 
one mercy of the crucifixion, found Him 
dead and stiff and motionless, beyond the 
need of any such mercy. The officials took 
_ Him down from the cross, and His body lay 
| about, in the rough way felons’ bodies did 
lie, till one Joseph begged it. Life was gone 
from it, and the embalmer embalmed it in 
spices, and placed it where we all place the 
body now useless, in a grave, to return to 
' dust. 

But it saw no corruption. The third day 
it rose again. The fact made them a new Sab- 
| bath. It was asecond wonderful thing Jeru- 








place went to Calvary to see Him hanged ;' salem did, that changing the holy day from 
but nota man of all Jerusalem seems to have | the day of their fathers before them since 
found even in His dying peace and prayer the Creation, from the rest-day of the Maker 
any tie between them and Him, save a thief of all to the resurrection-day of a weary, 
suffering his death at the same time. | sorrowful man they had seen crucified. But 
It was the resurrection which was the | they paused, wondered, and were made to 
beginning of the union between them. His | do the thing by the miracle of the resurrec- 
empty tomb—His friends’ tales of His life, | tion. His rising made to His disciples a new 
His teachings, His ways, His death, and Holy day. No matter that their Jew neigh- 
how He had said He should rise again, | bours scorned and scoffed, while they kneeled 
and Joseph’s garden, there, before them all— | down and gazed into heaven with the very 
this it was which revived their memory of | eyes that had seen its Ruler here. And 
the sad face they had seen in the singing | gradually, there gathered to Him little baby 
procession in the middle of the road; the | children and aged men, Stephen : and their 
strange bearing they had felt in His dying | company of heaven began. And they went 
in the grey light of that morning awakening | to their persecution quite content that it was 
their awe. Their past indifference, their | persecution for His sake. To suffer for Him 
wickedness made them wretched till their | here and to be with Him there was the hap- 
wretchedness smote upon their breasts and | piest, noblest fate they could desire. 
they cried, “Men and brethren, what must! And witnesses of the resurrection wan- 
we do ?” dered into all the earth, telling of the love, 
Jesus had healed the poor in Jerusalem. | the life, the death, and the THRONE, till men 
His wonders, and signs they had heard of | were filled with His glory and loved to be 
with indifference. at had they cared for | called by His name. 
His poor? Love of lucre had made them! Often should you read and ponder, dear 
deaf and blind to such beauty. But when | children, the story of the Gospels. It is by 
that empty grave was explained, which they | these alone that heaven and the future can 
could all see, He got a firm hold on them. | be known by you. In them you will find 
Neglect of the things God did by Him! the wisdom that makes wise to salvation. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


should be thus exalted at the expense of the rest. 
Nor would the Baptist or the Congregationalist farmer 
, pay tithe to a Calvinistic Methodist incumbent with 
. | any greater alacrity than to an Episcopalian. No 
[HE Bishop of Llandaff has earned the thanks of | peace would be possible on such terms as these. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 


WELSH CLERGY FOR WALES. 








the Welsh people by his bold and persistent | Tucidity in literature Mr. Arnold can claim to 


championship of their rights. For, setting aside per- 
sonal considerations and technical details, all those 
who care for religious life and progress in Wales must 
feel the heartiest satisfaction that the courts of law 
have upheld him in his refusal to present to the living | 
of Goytre a clergyman who could not speak Welsh. 
A patron has rights, of course, but then so have 
the people. And though there is every reason 
to believe that the Marquess of Abergavenny took 
the case into the courts solely with the view of test- 
ing the law, and not from any desire to override the 
Bishop’s authority, it would have been a lamentable 
disaster if his appeal had succeeded. For since the 
Day of Pentecost till now, all experience proves that 
if a man is to hear and believe in ‘‘ the wonderful 
works of God,’’ the story must be told to each ‘‘ in 
his own tongue.’”? At Goytre, the overwhelming 
majority of the parishioners speak Welsh and Welsh 
alone; and though for many reasons it is an evil 
that two utterly distinct languages should exist to- 
gether side by side in the same island, things being 
as they are, we must make the best of them. That 
aman should suppose that he can pray or preach 
with any effect in what to his audience is practically 
a foreign tongue, would seem to be sheer folly. It 
is the old Latin superstition in a modern form. And 
though no doubt the day will come when the whole 
population of Wales will speak our tongue as well as 


their own, the way to spread our language is clearly | 


not through the Church but the school. 


MR. ARNOLD AND THE WELSH CHURCH. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold has been startling his friends 
and filling them with dismay by his plan for dealing 
with the religious difficulty in Wales. He frankly 
admits that the Church now established in the prin- 
cipality is not the Church of the Welsh people. He 
is troubled, and rightly so, by the distressing scenes 
which have lately been caused in several counties by 
the refusal to pay tithe. But what is his remedy? 
That we should pull down one Church and set up 
another; that we should take the country either as a 
whole or in districts, determine what religious body 
can claim a supremacy of numbers, and then hand 
over to the dominant party the parish churches and 
the tithes, retaining the cathedrals only for the use 
of those who now possess them. But does Mr. Arnold 
imagine that this would mend matters? The battle- 
field would be shifted, but the battle would still go 
on, and probably in an embittered form. Wales would 
indeed no longer be able to complain that “an alien 
Church ’’ was set up in her midst, but would fiercely 
resent that any one body, even native to the soil, 








possess, but in politics and religion he is apt to 
darken counsel. 


THE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


Dr. Walsham How’s election to the bishopric of 
Wakefield seems to have taken almost every one by 
surprise, and from some cause or other those most 
keenly interested in the appointment were looking in 
every direction but the right one. Indeed it says 
very much for the new bishop’s popularity and 
power that even the disappointed prophets show no 
disposition to complain that their predictions have 
been falsified. It is quite unnecessary in these pages 
to say anything of the great work which Dr. Wals- 
ham How has accomplished in East London. It 
is enough to say that he has studied as a brother in 
the school of men—the proper study for all, how 
much more for those who seek to be men’s leaders. 
As suffragan Bishop of Bedford he has won the good- 
will, the sympathy, and the respect of all men in all 
Churches who desire to see wrongs redressed, sin 
subdued, and the Kingdom of God established in 
power on earth. He has a severe struggle before 
him, and at the moment one cannot forget that the 
new burden of labour and responsibility is one that 
he must now bear alone, having lost one who stood 
at his side and sustained him during the long years 
of devoted service that have gone before. 


LIFE-BOATS AND STEAM. 


The last number of the Life-Boat Journal contains 
an account, interesting and disappointing at the 
same time, of recent attempts made by the Associa- 
tion to discover some way of applying steam-power 
to life-boats as it is to all other vessels. A compe- 
tition was organized and various projects were sub- 
mitted to a committee of three well-known experts. 
in naval engineering, Sir Frederic Bramwell, Sir 
Digby Murray, and Mr. J. I. Thornycroft; but after 
careful consideration the judges were most reluctantly 
compelled to pronounce all the plans and models 
submitted to them imperfect and unsuitable. The 
fact is that the very principles on which a life-boat 
is shaped are, and must be, diametrically opposed to 
those which determine the construction of any other 
vessel. It must be so built that heavy seas will not 
swamp it, that it will hold together, whether afloat 
or aground, that if upset it will right itself again ; 
it must have stability without requiring a deep 
draught of water, a heavy stern and light bows. 
Every quality that other boats must seek it must 
shun. So for the present the problem remains un- 
solved, but the failure cannot be permanent. 
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II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE FISHERIES TREATY. 


So far, the results of our negotiations with the 
Government of the United States for the settlement 
of the dispute about the Fisheries are entirely 
aatisfactory. Only a very few weeks ago, it seemed 
almost hopel ially after the unscrupulous 
attempts to excite passion and prejudice made by a 
few reckless people, both here and in America—that 
even the basis of a Treaty between the two nations 
could be secured. Happily, reason and justice have 
prevailed over the voice of faction. Taking things 





-at the worst, we are safe for two years. Nor is 


there any substantial ground for supposing that the 
Senate will reject the proposals, supported as they 
are not only by the President, but by several of the 
wisest and weightiest among American statesmen. 
During the coming elections indeed the question 
may be made to serve as a weapon, but it will soon 
be dropped when it has served its purpose. It is 
most satisfactory that so excellent a spirit should 
have been shown on both sides, and that without 
surrendering real rights and interests, reciprocal 
concessions should have been made. Unsettled 
questions are sure sooner or later to disturb and 
trouble the repose of nations, and to get such a 
question as this on the way to settlement is an 
enormous gain. It may appear slight to us, but as 
Mr. Chamberlain said with absolute truth in his 
farewell speech at New York, no question is trivial 
when it touches national feeling and may kindle 
national jealousy. In the past, it is out of trifles 
that the most terrible and bloody wars have often 
sprung; and when our passions are roused, sad 
experience shows that we are no wiser than our 
fathers. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S RESIGNATION. 


Lord Dufferin’s resignation of office is a real 
calamity, for he has the gift, so peculiarly essential 
for a Viceroy of India, of winning the entire con- 
fidence and respect of both the great political 
parties in the State. Whatever may be the govern- 
ment of the day, it is always anxious to secure 
his services in some capacity or other. When he 
was quite a young man, he showed his mettle by 
his prompt and energetic action for restoring law 
and order in the Lebanon district, and from that 
time to this, his labours have hardly ceased. As 
Governor-General of Canada, and as Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, he won remarkable triumphs, and 
he returned even from Egypt, that realm of lost 
reputations, with his fame and honour unimpaired. 
We cannot afford to lose him yet, and no doubt he 
will continue to aid his country by his genius, tact, 
and wisdom, but it will be a grievous loss for India: 
there a man who is strong and firm, and yet 
generous and genial, is the one great need ; and 
these are just the qualities which Lord Dufferin 
pre-eminently possesses. 





M. WILSON’S FALL. 


There can be little doubt now left in anyone’s 
mind that M. Wilson was justly convicted, and that 
he had used his family connection and influence in 
a corrupt and unscrupulous manner; but outside 
France the sentence passed upon him seems one of 
terrible severity. Taking all the parts of it together, 
the two years’ imprisonment, the heavy fine, and the 
loss of civil rights for five years more, one cannot 
but contrast the fate he has suffered with the treat- 
ment he would certainly have secured, had his father- 
in-law, M. Grévy, still been President of the Re- 
public. Those who would then have fawned on him, 
flattered him, and gone all lengths to serve him, are 
the foremost to trample on him now. How much of 
this new-born zeal ‘is due to hatred of crime, and 
how much to personal resentment and political ran- 
cour? That is the question which at once occurs to 
all. Too heavy a punishment defeats its own end. 
It leads men to pity the sufferer, instead of stirring 
their indignation against the criminal. Unless we 
feel that the sentence is just, it loses its influence 
and its power. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


All those who are acquainted with Mr. G. W. 
Cable’s ‘* Old Creole Days ”’ and his other books, all 
masterpieces of their kind, well know that no one 
has a better claim to speak with authority as to the 
condition of things in the Southern States of America. 
In an article of singular power contributed to this 
month’s Contemporary Review, he shows conclusively 
that the great problem of race in America is very far 
from being solved. The civil war did its work: it 
maintained the union; it emancipated the slave. 
But now, nearly twenty-five years after the last shot 
was fired, it is but too sadly true that the ex-slave 
‘¢is not a free man, but only a free negro.” To 
this day, throughout the States of the South, all 
those in whose veins there visibly runs a drop of 
African blood are under the ban. The law indeed 
varies in different States, but its general tenor is the 
same in all, It aims at preserving in a modified 
form the relations which were supposed to have been 
swept away, and at insuring complete separation of 
the races in the church, the school, the law-courts, 
on the rail, and in the tram-car. It is not contact 
with the negro that the Southern whites object to, 
but only contact on an equal footing ; they are pre- 
pared to tolerate his presence anywhere so long as 
he does not claim equality. There is in fact a uni- 
versal and deliberate attempt to maintain the old 
subjection in a new form that does not involve per- 
sonal slavery, but only personal inferiority; that is 
the sum and substance of Mr. Cable’s indictment. 
And so long as each separate State in the Union 
retains liberty to make its own laws, so long will the 
white minority in the South, who there have power 
in their own hands, override the will of the immense 
majority of American citizens,—the whole negro 
population of the South and slmost the entire white 
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population of the North. In their demands there is | at least shown that the interest taken by the world 
If it were social | in missionary enterprise is far greater than we have 


not even the shadow of justice. 
equality that the negro claimed,—the right of inter- 
marriage, of entering into private relationships, and 
other privileges of that kind, then the case would be 
different ; for the barrier that Nature has set is clear 
and unmistakable. 
there shall be one equal law for men of both races 
right through the Republic, and this they have a 
right to obtain. ‘‘ Let but this be done,”’ concludes 
Mr. Cable, ‘‘ and there may be far less cry of Peace, 
Peace, than now; but there will be a peace and a 
union between the nation’s two great historic sec- 
tions such as they have not seen since Virginia’s 
Washington laid down his sword and her Jefferson 
his pen.”’ 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 


It is not easy to see at first sight why or how the 
prosperity of the Church Missionary Society should 
be affected by the new Reredos at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, but for all that the facts of the case are but too 
clear and certain. The society is in a critical posi- 
tion. For some years past, it has succeeded in 
uniting several sections of the Church in a common 
cause, and it has received help from many, who, as 
the Guardian explains, have supported it in spite of 
** some qualms of conscience.’’ Now, however, there 
is a possibility of serious disruption. Extreme parti- 
sans on the one side are indignant that a society with 
evangelical principles and traditions should have 
compromised its position by holding a special service 
in a Church which now more than ever they regard 
as a centre and stronghold of Ritualism and Supersti- 
tion. Those on the opposite wing of the party are 
no less exasperated by the strenuous and outspoken 
protest which the special preacher of the Society, the 
Rev. E. A. Stuart, felt bound to make from the 
cathedral pulpit against the action and the policy of 
the very body who had allowed him to speak from 
that place. Feeling runs perilously high. Without 
positively recommending secession, the Gwardian 
plainly tells those who may feel disposed to with- 
draw their sympathy and their aid, that they need 
find no difficulty now in deciding what to do with 
their money, and that ‘‘there are special missions 
which do better work in a spirit which to churchmen 
is infinitely more congenial.’’ As if this were not 
bad enough, there is a report that others are seceding 
to found a new society ‘‘more distinctly Protestant 
in its tone,’’ and that they are already tampering 


But all they ask for is that | 


| 
| 





with the representatives and agents of the Church | 
| can work together, there is an excellent field in 


Missionary Society at home and abroad, in the 
hope of securing their services. 
miserable and contemptible quarrel, were it not that 
its possible consequences may prove so serious. 


THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


It would be a | 


| 


been accustomed to believe. And there are no signs 
at present that the subject will be allowed to drop; on 
thecontrary, every month—wemightalmostsay, every 
week—brings some new information or some valu- 
able suggestion. The admirable paper which Sir 
William Hunter recently read before a meeting of 
the Society of Arts deserves special notice, as the 
utterance of a man who is a master of the facts 
which statistics indicate, and possessing special know- 
ledge of the condition of the Indian people. He 
argues, and, it would appear with great fairness, 
that the fact that Mohammedanism is extending its 
power in India by no means proves that Christianity 
is either losing ground or standing still, for he re- 
minds us that “‘there is a dense and dark mass of 
fifty millions of human beings in India lying on the 
outskirts or beyond the pale of orthodox Hinduism 
and Islam.” From these fifty millions converts 
will in large measure be drawn for some time to come, 
and it is quite possible that each of the three great 
religions of India may go on extending and advanc- 
ing simultaneously and side by side. "Within fifty 
years, Sir William Hunter believes, these fifty mil- 
lions will be absorbed into one or other of the higher 
faiths; but though he is firmly convinced that 
Christianity can do more for the people than any 
other religious system, he insists that it must be a 
‘* Christianity on the basis of total abstinence,’’ and 
that will consult native customs and habits, distin- 
guishing in faith and morals between things that 
are essential and those that are not. 


MR. ARTHINGTON’S OFFER. 


A few months ago, Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, 
already well known for his munificence to the mis- 
sion cause, made a generous offer to the committees 
of three great missionary societies, with the object 
of encouraging them to attempt combined evan- 
gelistic work among the Indian tribes of South 
America. Unfortunately, the sum offered, though 
considerable, was not large enough to secure a firm 
foundation for such an enterprise, and the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission Committee, so far as they 
are concerned, while expressing their gratitude to 
Mr. Arthington for this new proof of his sympathy, 
feel that they cannot prudently entertain the scheme 
without much larger means than they have at their 
disposal. At the same time, they draw Mr. Ar- 
thington’s attention to the fact that if he wishes to 
test by practical experience how different societies 


Central Africa, where the Baptists, the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Free Church already have 
established missions which are now converging to a 
common centre. If, on the other hand, it is for the 
welfare of the Indians that he is supremely anxious, 


If the recent controversy as to the progress of | they suggest that he might subsidise one of the 
Christian work in India has done nothing else, it has | societies already at work in their midst. 
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IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT. 


The authoress of ‘‘ Little Women ’’ has made the 
name of Alcott a household word in thousands of 
homes where none have heard of her father; but 
she would smile to think that she should be con- 
sidered as the illustrious member of the family rather 
than the venerable and saintly philosopher who has 
just pasced away before reaching his ninetieth year. 
He was one of the little group of men that made the 

of Concord famous for all time, a place of 

i for all who love high thought and 
honour” simple life, and find there memories of 
Channing, Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau; 
and many now will add Alcott to the list. He con- 
centrated the very spirit of the place, held with the 
whole force of his being the faith that others but 
half believed. He was an Idealist, and thought 
that through man’s senses come his chief delusions. 
He was a Transcendentalist, and taught that our 
real knowledge comes to the soul by communion 
with the Divine; that we bring into the world at 
our birth clearer and stronger intuitions than we 
can carry along with us. He would have written 
with even deeper conviction than Wordsworth, that 
* Trailing clouds of glory do we come From God, 
who is our home,”’ and that the radiance fading as we 
advance in years, at last ‘‘ The man perceives it die 
away And fade into the light of common day,” 
though the early inspiration may in a measure be 
renewed by those who will abstract themselves 


was an impostor, and that he had plundered other 
victims, though not to the same extent. This news 
made matters even worse, but in the course of a 
few days came a letter from the rascal, enclosing the 
amount he had carried off, and saying that he had 
robbed others without remorse, but that he could not 
| keep the money of a man who had not only believed 
| his story, but had given him four times as much as 
| he had asked. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Since the last lines were written, the news has 
come that Miss Alcott has followed her father into 
the other world ; ever together on earth, only a few 
hours parted them there. Hers has been a beautiful 
| and useful life, for she helped others not only by 
| what she wrote, but by what she did, and above all 
| by what she was. And as for her books, they have 
been a delight and a blessing to all of us, so full of 
simplicity, earnestness, truth, the fun and frolic of 
life blending with the pathos, the sorrow, and the 
| suffering, and all inspired by love, courage, self- 
sacrifice, and faith. 





MR. JAMES CLAREE. 


Few names were better known among the Non- 
conformist churches of the country, and indeed out- 
side them as well, than Mr. James Clarke’s; for 

though he did not frequent platforms and for 
| many years had but rarely spoken in public, from 
| the editor’s chair he wielded a power wide in 
its range and weighty in its force. Any one 









from the world, its pleasures, and its aims. With | who came into contact with him felt he had to 
such a faith as this, it was but natural that he should | do with a man of rare character and high ability. 
spend much of his time with children, propounding | He had the gift of putting his personality into all 
to them subtle questions of philosophy, stated in | his work; his energy, his tact, and his great know- 
simple form, and carefully noting their replies. From | ledge were all subordinate to a more secret faculty, 
this it was but a step to becoming their teacher him- | better felt than described. He found the Christian 
self, though he would have insisted to the last that | World a feeble, struggling, poverty-stricken period- 
he only gave what he had received. He had the | ical, and made it one of the most successful organs 
genius of the teacher, though his method was one of religious opinion in the world. Nor did he 
which no other could follow, and were the history of | buy success by any compromise of conviction. He 
his school to be written by a competent hand it | was a man of fixed principles, ready to sacrifice any- 
would form one of the most remarkable chapters in | thing in theircause. He cared little for popularity, 
the history of education. It need hardly be said | though popularity came to him, and for long years he 
that he was supremely unselfish and unworldly. A | bravely battled in more than one unpopular cause 
story is told of him which illustrates the simplicity | and for more than one unpopular man. But though 





of his own character and the strange charm it had 
for others. He was never a man who could make 
money or keep it, but one day somehow or other he 
found himself the owner of a golden twenty-dollar 
piece. A traveller, apparently destitute, happened 
to call at the time, told a piteous tale, and asked for 


| his opinions were strong and clear, he was not vio- 
| lent or dogmatic, and ever showed a tender and 
scrupulous regard for the feelings, and even for the 
prejudices, of those who differed from him most 
completely. Personally he was singularly genial, 
courteous, and kindly, with a remarkable power of 








five dollars to help him on his way. ‘‘I have not | attracting the trust and regard of young men, and 
five dollars in the house,’’ said Alcott, ‘‘but here | warmly sympathetic to their dangers, difficulties, 
are twenty if they will be any good to you.’’ The and trials. One who knew him well has written 
man went off with his prize, not a little to the | with perfect truth that in him “the larger hope was 
dismay of the rest of the household, and of Mrs. | the outcome of a larger heart, and meant a larger 
Alcott in particular, who could hardly be expected | life, with nothing in it that was mean or small.’’ It 
to approve of indiscriminate generosity on so large _ would be impossible to sum up his character in briefer 
® seale. Next day it was discovered that the man or better words. 
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Security, besides yielding a considerable amount in 
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HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM: 


Merchants, Traders and others requiring the full use of 

their Capital, and desiring a Life Policy at the cheapest 

present outlay, are invited to examine the terms of the 
Half-Credit System of this Office. 





Prospectus and Explanatory Leaflet of the Half-Credit 
System may be obtained on application te the Head Office, 
Branch Offices, or to any of the Agents. 
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Established when George II. was King. 


UR Business has been in existence for nearly a CENTURY AND A 
HALF, and during this long period it has always kept in the front 
rank of Manufacturers. 
Hitherto we have disposed of all our productions to Wholesale Merchants 
\only, but we have now decided to deal direct with the Public, WHO WILL 
‘THUS SAVE THE PROFITS BOTH OF THE WHOLESALE MERCHANT 
AND THE DRAPER. 
It is literally true that we buy our WOOL DIRECT FROM = 
FARMER, spin it into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own 
premises. These advantages, we believe, aro possessed by no other Firm 
offering Goods, as we now do, direct from the producer to the Consumer. 
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Prices with anything offered elsewhere. 
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Open to the Clergy and their Lay Relatives, 


ERG AS FOLLOW :— 
"1 Any Clergyman of the respective Churches of England and Ireland, or of the Pro- 


testant Episcopal Church in Sco‘land. 
2 Any Wife, Widow, Child or Grandchild, or any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, 
Aunt, Nephew or Niece of any such Clergyman. 
4%. Any Father, Mother, Brother, Sister, Uncle, Aunt, Nephew or Niece of the Wife 
or Widow of any such Clergyman. 
4 The Wife or Widow of any Son, or the Husband or Widower of any Daughter of any 
: such Clergyman. 
6, Any Director or other Person holding any office in the Society. 
Any person not thus qualified may effect an Assurance upon Life, provided that the person 
upon whose life such Assurance is to be made is himself qualified, 
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FINANCIAL INFORMATION, 1st June 1887:— 
PACCUMULATED FUNDS... ... se nse nse vee eee 3,340,535 
ANNUAL INCOME me ‘ies ps Sy sis a a £371,977 
@ TOTAL AMOUNT OF CLAIMS upon Death paid during 58 years -» 2,902,142 
‘TOTAL AMOUNT ASSURED by 9,008 existing Life Assurances ... +» £7,986,482 
The NEW. ASSURANCES effected during the past year amounted to ... £312,665 
Wielding an ANNUAL PREMIUM INCOME of... 0. ce sue aes £9,436 
PTOTAL BONUSES DIVIDED ...  .. we se ee eee 2,105,812 





































PRINTERS: ©. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 
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The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE SOCIETY. 

1.—Absolute Security. 

2.—Economy of Management; no Agents being employed or Commission 
paid. 

3.—Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 

4.—Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 

5.—Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or Travel after Five 
Years’ Assurance. 

6.—No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 

7.—The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved 
beyond doubt to prevail amongst the Clergy. 





RATES OF PREMIUM FOR LIFE ASSURANCES. 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 





. * Reduced” | : ** Reduced” 
Annual Premium . } | Annual Premium . 
Age next | for an Assurance — a _ || Age next | for an Assurance So 
Birthday. | St00» Sis a fies i Birthday.| _ Ry £200, P 
with full Profits. | (... Note below) with full Profits. 


| 
Pe aa | 


of £100 
(see Note below). 
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Note.—The “‘ Reduced” Annual Premium for an Assurance is equal to four-fifths of the ordinary Annual 
Premium, the r ining one-fifth being allowed to remain as a debt upon the Policy to be repaid out of the 
periodical allotments of Bonus. An Assurance for £1,250 is thus obtainable for the same Annual Premium as 
is required for an ordinary Assurance of £1,000. For full explanation of the system reference should be made 
to the Society's Prospectus. 
ExamPes.—1. A person aged 35 next birthday can assure £1,000, payable at his death, by an Annual Payment 
of £26. ros., and would be entitled to share in the Quinquennial Division of Profits. 
2. A person aged 35 next birthday can assure £1,000, payable at ceath, by an Annual Payment 
of only £21. 4s. 2d., on certain special conditions. 
The rates of Premium for other classes of Assurances may be obtained on application at the Office of the 
— on the exact contingency to be assured against, and the ages next birthday of the lives involved being 
stated, 
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Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 
2 & 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
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HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS, 


Farningham and Swanley. 
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THE LITTLE BOYS’ VILLAGE AT FARNINGHAM. 


(Copied by permission from the QUIVER, Janwary, 1888.) 


Our Little * RX RM & OM KR R 
= x x x x x x x xWho are They? 


BHEY are Little Boys under the age of ten, who are either Homeless 
$3 or Orphans. 
Some are Homeless, because Father or Mother have deserted them. 
Some are Homeless, because Father went to the bad, and got into prison. 
Some are Homeless, because drink came in and broke up the Home. 
Some are Homeless, because Father or Mother, or both, are dead and 
gone, and there is no one to look after them. 
** And Homeless near a Thousand Homes I stood ; 
And near a Thousand Tables pined, and wanted food.” 
— Some are Orphans, who did have a Happy Home once! 
| Some are Orphans, whose Fathers and Mothers would gladly have helped 
other little Orphans if they had been spared. 
‘*Thou Reed ! o’er which the storm hath passed— 
Thou shaken with the wind ! 


On One, One Friend, thy weakness cast— 
There is but ONE to bind !” 
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OUR LITTLE LADS ae go 


ew WHERE DO THEY COME FROM? = EVERYWHERE I 


SD SSS SSS. 


No part of our land is, alas! without its Homeless, and without its O-phans.% 
So the Cottage Homes at Farningham, and the Orphan Homes at Swanley, § 
take them in from everywhere ! i 

More than 1,000 Homeless Lads have been taken in at Farningham, and they™ 
came from every county in England, from Wales, fromm 
Scotland, and some from ‘‘over the seas.” # 


WHAT WE DO FOR THEM 3a) 


ieohe STD 
7 





WE receive them in our Cottage Homes, where they are in Families of 30mm 
each, with a Christian man and his wife as heads of the family. 


WE Feed them, we Clothe them, we Educate them, we Train them to be@™ 
Industrious, we Teach them Trades, we give 
them Playgrounds, and Playfield, and 
Gymnasium, and Swimming Bath, and 
Reading Room and Library, so that Our 
Little Lads may become happy and useful 
men: 

And above all, we Pray with them, we Teach 
them the Word of God, and we Preach to 
them the simple Gospel of the Lord Jesus aS 
Christ. Seed cuarey. Bree 


ce WHAT BECOMES OF THEM. 


—= 2B >9>--—_ 


TuHus Taught, and well equipped, in due time they go out to earn af 
honest livelihood. They follow many Trades and Occupations, including @ 
such as these :— 





Apprentices. Carpenters. Shoemakers. Coachmen. 
Clerks. Printers. } Painters. Grooms. 
Soldiers. | Tailors. Porters Gardeners. 
Sailors. Foremen. Footmen. Cooks. 
Bandsmen Packers. Fishermen. Office Boys. 


Schoolmasters. | Managers. | Postmen. | Pages 


Some are climbing “ the ladder of life,” and are occupy- 
ing good Positions of Trust, while others are themselves 
Employers of Labour. 

Our Little Lads are now to be found scattered 
all over the Kingdom, while some are in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America; and Australia. 

Once a year, all who are within reach are invited to 
meet on Old Boys’ Day, at Farningham. 

















Hor 500 Homeless and Orphan Little Bops. 





ur Little Lads « «x = ew Rm x 
ie x x x x Who look after Them? 





= OF course the Fathers, and Mothers, and Teachers, 
and others who are employed in the good work. 
But the whole is under the direction of the Committee, 
and they are assisted by their Patrons and other gener 
ous supporters, whose names are a sufficient guarantee 
that the Homes for Little Boys, at Farningham and 
Swanley, are deserving of every encouragement. 
Patrons—T. R. H. the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN. 
‘ Vice-Presidents— 
The Duke of Argyll, K.G. | Gen. Viscount Wolseley, G.C.B. 
eThe Lord Herschell. Ald. Sir R. N. Fowler, Bart., M.P. 
) The Lord Hillingdon. | George Hanbury, Esq., J.P. 
"The Lord Magheramorne. Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 
‘The Lord Napier and Ettrick. Robert T. Turnbull, Esq. 
The Earl of Strafford. John Walter, Esq., J.P 
‘The Earl Sydney, G.C.B. 
Treasurer—W. H. Willans, Esq., J.P., 3, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
Committee— 
indrew N. Agnew, Esq. Edmund S. Hanbury, Esq. ; Robert Sinclair. Esq. 
fenry E. Fisher, Esq. J. Dix Lewis, Fsq. Henry Spalding, Esq. 
arles R. Ford, Esq. Rev. Hugh McSorley, M.A. | Burnett Tabrum, Esq., J.1 
f Douglas Fox. William T. Paton, Esq. Joseph Weatherley, Esq. 
til E. Green, Esq. Wm. Sheepshanks, Esq., J.1 
me Secretary—Rev. A. O. Charles, Bank Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
» Deputation Secretary—Rev. H. J. Berguer, Vicar of St 


Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths, 1, | ard Street, E.C. 


Who can help Them? 
YOU! | HOW ? 


[ giving any money you can spare to the Homes. 
feollecting subscriptions among your Friends, young or old. 
Feirculating papers about Our Little Lads, and telling everybody all about 
_ them. 
tying to get up a good meeting for Our Little Lads in your Town or 
' Locality. 
Fasking your Clergyman or Minister to give Our Little Lads a Collection. 
(doing the same in your Sunday School. 
p¥isiting the Private Schools in your neighbourhood, and seeing how 
| Pleased the pupils will be to help Our Little Lads. 
Pjoining in the Prayer Union for Our Little Lads on Monday morning in 
' each week, either privately or at family prayers. 
OU or your Friends would like to know more about Our Little Lads, please write 
EA Little Sketch of Farningham and Swanley,” which will be sent Free by Post: or 
fThe Story of the Little Boys,” bound in cloth, beautifully illustrated, and printed by 
attle Lads, price Is., post free. If you or your Friends can Collect, write for Cards, or 
3 if you can Subscribe, say so, and your help will be most gratefully received. 
Bdon Offices—Rank Buildings, Ludgate Circus. A. O. CHARLES, Secretary. 
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FOR 24 YEARS 


THE ¥ 


HOMES FOR LITTLE BOY 


‘OUR LITTLE LADS, 


Who were either Homeless or in Dangerj 


In Marcu, 1888, THEY WILL i 


Commemorate their 24th ANNIVERSARI 





On Saturday Afternoon, March 10th 


(Being the Silver Wedding Day of the Patrons of the Homes, their R¢ 
Highnesses the PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES), 


A Musical Assembly 
and Gymnastic Displa 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


In which the 500 BOYS OF THE HOMES, with the FARNINGH 
BAND and the SWANLEY CHOIR, will take part. 


On Saturday Evening, the 17th March, 


THE ANNIVERSARY BANQUE! 


WILL TAKE PLACE IN THE 


@hitehall Rooms of the Hotel Metropole. : . 
LADIES will, as usual, Dine at the Banquet ; and the names of LAD Th 


and GENTLEMEN, willing to act as Lapy PaTRonesses or STEWAM 


will be very thankfully received. 
All particulars may be had at the Offices, Bank Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 
A. O, CHARLES, Secret 





Little Boys’ Press, Farningham. 
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* pORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF pan 
oRPOR LAM 
ye Nr 


ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED. 


THE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE 
HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE. 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH AND 


TITLE. 
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‘THE MAIN OBJECT, in general, of 
Lite Hssurance 


is to secure as large a sum as possible if 





hat 
the event of early death, when a family—e 
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most requires pecuniary aid, rather than ang» 
increased provision should the Assured reach} 


old age. Then the family is grown up and 


its necessities not so great. 


How then can one get the most Immediate 








Benefit for his Money ? 
BY TAKING OUT A 


“MINIMUM” POLICY. 


The Premium for an ordinary “ With Profit 
Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, af} 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,4008 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Send) 
for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balance} 


Sheet, and Prospectus to the 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


established in 1826, and incorporated byl 


special Act of Parliament. 


The Assurances in force exceed —.. £8,000,000) 
The Funds exceed . . - - £2,800,000) 
The Revenue exceeds. - - . £335,000" 
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or 4 years respectively. 
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MIUMS PAYABLE FOR 
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lates for an Assurance of £100 under the Minimum System 
Omplete Policies, each Premium paid assures a proportionate part of the 








‘sum in the event of discontinuance after 2, 3, 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 








E ANY 
> NB 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. _s 
saved 
nan 
Established A.D. 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, cg 
® ein pat 
—_+>0<- ge wre 
Bottle 
DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 1887-88, 9% trot 
(All of them being Members of the Society.) pe 
| a . 
et * Are 
PRESIDENT. SALI 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. wt 
same 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. Pe on. 
PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; 4 = 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp Justicz-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND; ANDEED) ten 
THOMAS HILL, Ese. yu 
EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS iar 
ELIAS GIBB, Esq., GLasco Tue Ricut Hon. LORD GIFFORD Me tum 
OHN C. ANDREAE, ied. Kedbon. V.C. i toby 
P. WOOD, Esaq., J.P., LIVERPOOL. J. F. HUTTON, Esq., MANCHESTER. eS, 
WILLIAM LAIRD FINLAY, Esq., J.P., THE RicHT Hon. LORD HAMILTON 
BELFAST. OF DALZELL. C 
A. J. NAPIER, Esq, W.S., EDINBURGH. J. GRAHAME, Esgq., C.A., GLASGOW. Hee 
ORDINARY DIRECTORS. sy 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., Eso., MaNu- PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THE COLLEGE. a 
FACTURER. Rev. DoNALD MACLEop, D.D. 

“yr SOMERVELL, Esq. or Sorn, SETON THOMSON, Esq., INSURANCES 
CROUCH, Esoq., C.E. BROKER. S 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esq., C.A. ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esq. a S 

WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. : ; 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.LA., Manager. - é 
HEAD OFFICE, 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. - 





LONDON BOARD. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. Be 
OHN C. ANDREAE, Esq., Bett House, CLAPHAM COMMON. ; 
JOHN BORRADAILE, EsQ., 26 GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
HOS. A: F. KINGSCOTE, Esq., OLD Trinity House, Water Lang. 


ef 


JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Eso. (Messrs, Futter & Co.) ‘ 
AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTONY GiBBs & Sons). 3 | 
Y. R. ECCLES, Secretary. 4 oH 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. ie ™ 
ees § % 
EDINBURGH OFFICE,. . . 13 St. Andrew Square. ; a 
DUBLIN OFFICE, ; . 50 Lower Sackville Street. | = 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, . : . B9, Liverpool and London Chambers, 
BELFAST OFFICE, . ; . 2 Victoria Street. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 








: BEETHAM'S }. HAIR AiR FLUID a TTRS 
bo STRENGTHENING, - ROYAL.- PATENT. 48 pace 


Oh cfumanly areas folleg of ~ Lead,’ “ Catalogue . 
and greyness, strengthens the weak free 
or Saga Sear and wonder ” 


growth MPauts a 
RICH GLOSS to HAIR of ALL 


CLO a For Measurement: CIRCUMFERENCE OF ABDOMEN AND HIps, 
5 pe EXERCISE, BALET's ~ TENT ABDOMINAL BELTS, Greatest improvement 
B,—It is made in three a : - -ever effected. Lancet.—* Cannot shift or ruck up.” Self-adjusting, 
lecion “ Light,” “Dark,” Qa Prices, 45s.,°35s., 25s., and 18s,—ELASTIC STOCKINGS. Accurately 
and “ Extra Dark,” the last - am) | fitted, From 38. 6d,—BAILEY'S IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. The 
cll being specially ; ‘ lighirst and most effective extant—IMPROVED CHEST-EXPANDING 
prepared to hide Gréyneas ’ BRACES.~ hnvwluable for growing cmldren. 7s, 6d, and 12s;°6d,—AIR 
when the Hajr has turned $7 AND WATER BEDS. ‘On Sule or Hire. Crutches, Enema Apparatus, 
in patches, for which it is } 2 aiid articled genéfally forthe use’ of Invalids, 


recommended. ; | -~ ". Write for Catalogue. 
freefor 3d. extra, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, HE W. H. BAILEY & SON, 38, Oxford Street, London, W. 


“SPRING’S DELIGHTS : ac LAMPLOUCH'S 


q : PYRETIC 
Are all reviving,’’ and many constitutions are at this season troubled with PMN 
trying ailments, for the removal of which LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC we: ze SALINE 























SALINE should be taken daily. It strikes ut the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, improving digestion by clearing away obstructions 
and impurities from the »tomach, Liver, Kidneys, und Bowels, and at the 
same time renovating the Blood, eradicating poisonous and Feverish humours, 
CER oxygenating it. In 
ERISH COLDS and all FEVERISH SYMPTOMS it is pre- 
ey useful, Tuken on going to bed ‘it removes the stuffy sensation in 
the nose, induces free brenthing and calm.and peaceful sleep. It, is \ 
Most EFFICACIOUS in preventing and curing Constipation, Sick 
eadache, Vomiting, all kinds of Fevers, Small Pox, Eruptive and Skin . 
Photons, and kindred ailments. It is 
BOON TO THE NURSERY, as children will ask for it; and Dr, 
re * Milne writes ; “ Its utility us a remedy in Fevers, and as a codling drink in 
"diseases of children, such as Scarlet Fever, Measles, &c., has been testified 
* to by the leading bers of the p 
Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, at 's. 6d., §c., ee and by 
LOUGH. (Lim. 
113. HoLBoRN, ‘AND 94, OLD BRoap onsen. "Loxpon, E.C. 








-$U LPHUR , : “wih 
. jy Sold , 
Sold Everywhere, Bverywhére, 
- STORE p The Cure for Skin Diseases. 
A} ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
7 \ ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 
Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy, 


TO THE DEAF. é SAMUEL BROTHERS. 





“aey BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 
ee ee be on Deets Moles in Ge Head: "Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERShave ready | 
How relieved at your homes. A book which should be \ for immedinie tee a ve ry large assortment 
read perso: i ss— 3 of BOYS’ .and YO °C ney 
by all deaf ms. Price $d. Addre S will also be plexsed to send, + application, 
Dz. OLS K Roap ) PATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
mice pate * Seen Fan : t . - of. Gentlemen, ‘Boys, or . Ladies, tagether 
Loxpon, N.W. A with their new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Kngravings. This furnishes details ot 
the varions departments, with Price Lista, 
&c,, and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Cos'ume for Gentlemen, Boys. » Ladies, 
Messrs. SAMUEL Ores. s° « —— 
Resisting” Fubrics ( ) are eapesially 
adapted for BOYS’ HARD WE (kt, 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, — 
“JACK TAR SUITS Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, dé. 
aN eration fn sini 65 & 67, Lu dg te Hill, Lo’ E.0 
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FIVE COLD MEDALS 


ORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


a OR PASTRY, PUDDINGS. CAKES.AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD. 


6d,, und 1s, Packages, 


Sold Everywhere, in 14., 2d., 


BORWICK’S CUSTAR 
“ POWDER. 
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envine always see the name on tf 





